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THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA 


Cy iyed ¢ the How C Of VaNpERBiLT DURYEA 


lowing in charred oak casks, have 


The richness and rare mildness 
made “V.O.” uniquely popular 


Mr. Hendrick Vanderbilt Duryea, descendant of the 
old Long Island Dutch family, makes a hobby of for- given to this 90 proof, imported 


eign cars and is head of the studios which produce the - 4 
whisky by six full years of mel- 


famous photo-murals under the name of Drix Duryea. 
A FINE IMPORTED WHISKY 
© Seagram-Distillers Corp.— Offices: N. Y. 


for long, cool summer drinks. 
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Letter from 


The Editors 


VER since John Adams sug- 
gested that the Fourth of July 
be set aside as a legal holiday, each 
year has seen a bigger burst of patri- 
otic fireworks, more public meet- 
ings, more parades. 
That’s the stuff, says JuDGE. It’s 
a grand way to let off steam. But 
may we suggest that you further 
liven up the month with some of 
Jupce’s fireworks? They're men- 
tal and less exhausting. 
“Oscar Jones Saves Democracy” 
should put you in the spirit of the 
fun. 


A. D. Rothman sets off a few big 
crackers on the marriage and divorce 
problem. 


Struthers Burt, making his debut 
in our pases this month, leaves no 
doubt about Burt vs. Britain. 


Kyle Crichton skyrockets you 
from the North Pole to Hollywood 
in a few short columns. 


Charles B. Driscoll bangs out 
juicy tidbits as fast as you. can read 
them. 


Harry Newman flashes a new 
close-up of President Roosevelt with 
the newshounds at his back. 

You can chuckle or coo to your 
heart’s content over Morgan Dennis’ 
dog page, and admire Trembath’s 
girls. 

“Who Done It?” will puzzle you 
and so should Famous Faces, Are 
You Sure?, Grownup Cutouts, and 
the double prre 


The idea is to get into the swing 


of things and have some fun. If 
JupGE does or doesn’t help you do 
this, why don’t you drop us a line 
and let us know? 





MonTE BourjalLy, Editor 
JAcK SHUTTLEWORTH, Managing Editor 
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When the sun beats down, Pabst is 
a satisfying all day companion. 
Here’s a beer you can depend upon 
—a beer that has its refreshment, 
purity and wholesomeness brewed 
into it by -ninety-three years of 
experience. | 

At work—at mealtime—or at play 
—there’s a heap of cooling comfort 
ready for you the moment you pour 
yourself a delicious drink of Pabst 
from the famous TapaCan or handy 


new style bottle. 
© 1937, Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 
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Music Hath Charms 









~ CROSS 


UR hat is off to Larry Flint for his 

accurate reporting ol tie phase, at 

least, of life among the fair sex of 
southern Ohio. 

To those of you who still harbor the 
notion that hill-billies are taciturn hicks 
and that their womenfolk haven't the 
propensity for gossip that club life seems 
to instill in their city cousins, we refer 
you to the report of our observant cor- 
respondent: “Out where I live a couple ; 
of women were driving along a muddy 
road in a buggy on their way to the 
meeting house. Suddenly one of the 
horse’s hoofs heaved a big gob of mud 
back into the buggy. Socko! It hit one 
of the ladies right in the ear and stuck 
there. 

“What happened? She just turned to 
the other lady with a look of surprise, 
“You don’t say!’ she‘exclaimed.” 


"THE deplorable situation in which 

Wyoming bears now find them- 
selves has been brought to our atten- 
tion, though not by one of their num. 
ber. 

The facts are these: in seven Wyo- 
ming districts, bears are game animals, 
protected except in open season; in the 
rest of the state they are predatory ani- 
mals, to be shot on sight. 

In other words, if you are a bear in 
Wyoming, you don’t know for sure 
where you are or what you are till some- 
one puts a bullet in you. 

It’s a good thing bears don’t think. 


AS THE light burned late in the li- 

brary where we were making a de- 
termined effort to keep posted on cur- 
rent literature, our middle-western oper. 
ator fluttered this little tale over our 
transom. 

A first year student in the R.O.T.C. 
at Minnesota University, found that his 
flat feet gave him a bit of trouble dur- 
ing the intricacies of drill. Consulting a 
specialist, he was urged to exercise the 
foot muscles by picking up marbles with 
his toes. For the next six months he 
spent an hour a day just as the doctor 
ordered, and today, what do you think? 

He is just as flat-footed as ever, but 
he is a whiz at picking up marbles with 
his toes. 


PEOPLE will sign anything, appar- 

ently, without demur—except pos- 
sibly notes for friends and dinner 
checks. Some time ago two reporters in 
Buffalo decided to determine how many 
of their fellow-townsmen would sign a 
petition to move the city hall, behead 
a prominent official and a few other such 
nonsensical items. Probably they would 
have signed up the entire population 
had they not decided to quit when they 
had enough names to make a good story. 
Less than five asked to read what they~ 
were signing. 
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CURRENTS 


ACCORDING to a reliable report we 

shall soon be wearing clothes made 
of glass. At the risk-of .seeming old- 
fashioned, we must say that this is go- 
ing too far. Ordinarily we are ever in 
the van of progress; we are liberals and 
we have taken many new-fangled doo. 
dads in our stride but the idea of stroll- 
ing around in transparent haberdashery 
leaves us decidedly lukewarm. Ever since 
childhood we have been accustomed to 
a tailor or dry cleaner taking care of 
our clothes and the idea of calling in 
a window washer for this job is some- 
thing we can’t even contemplate. Away 
with it! 


NEGRO named Lanier Fincer 
killed himself in Cincinnati re- 
cently, leaving word for his wife that 
he would rise from the dead in 1958. 
This is going to make his wife’s gen- 
tlemen callers awfully fidgety; expectant, 
you might say. 


AN ancient Teutonic tribe made a 

practice of stitching the women’s 
mouths ‘shut at birth, leaving a small 
opening to admit food. 

It is said that by an evolutionary 
process these women eventually learned 
to talk through their ears. However, the 
point cannot be established with any de- 
gree of certainty, because the whole 
tribe vanished during the middle ages. 


IDDEST charitable institution in the 
world, maybe, is the Home ‘for 
Distressed Gentlewomen in Milton, 
Massachusetts. That isn’t the name of it, 
but the official name, Fuller Home, 
doesn’t tell much of a story. 

When Miss Caroline W. Fuller of 
Boston died in 1931, she left a will that 
expressed all the pent-up loneliness of 
fifty years of invalidism. 

Under its terms, a large estate in Mil- 
ton was purchased, and the old man- 
sion remodelled. New baths in pastel 
tiling were installed, a vast sun-room of 
special glass built, and one whole wing 
was set aside as quarters for the ser- 
vants. Without venturing into lavish 
display at any point, the trustees adapted 
the building to the use of twelve wom- 
en, who could have no more luxurious 
home if each were wealthy in her own 
right. A car and chauffeur is always at 
their disposal, and gardeners maintain 
the beautifully landscaped grounds. 

Now comes word that the capacity of 
the Home for Distressed Gentlewomen 
is to be nearly doubled by the construc- 
tion of a new building. This should 
cause no fluttering, however, in the 
hearts of lonely women living outside 
Boston and its suburbs, for candidates 
are limited, by the terms of Miss Fuller’s 
will, to residents of that area. Nor 
should the hearts of lonely Boston wom- 
en flutter too vigorously, for the trus- 
tees had a long, long waiting list before 
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“Remember—girls—the quickest way to a man’s heart 
is through his stomach!” 





won't come out o 


“But, Mr. Plotkin, how can I preter you if you 


your shell?” 

















Please hide me, madam! A thousand housewives are pursuing me 
for this last super de luxe Presto vacuum cleaner.” 


“I’m sorry, sir, but the madam insists on her bath!” 









the first house was ready, and it’s been 
growing no shorter at all in these re- 
cent lean, lonely years. 


OPPORTUNITIES for college grad- 


uates were never greater than at 
the present time. For instance: Weston 
County, Wyo., people are undoubtedly 
searching frantically for some young 
M.D. who is willing to take over the 
practice of Dr. N. E. Wells, who retires 
shortly, on the same attractive basis used 
by that gentleman for the last quarter 
of a century. 
The doctor has decided to cancel 
$17,000 due him in patients’ debts be- 
fore retiring. 


UOTING from a statement made 
by Col. Roscoe Turner, noted speed 
flier: “The knowledge gained by the 
boys who had the nerve to stick out their 
necks has brought safety and regularity 
to scheduled airline operations.” 
Further proof that the years zizz by 
like this—I 111111. It seems only yes- 
terday that engineers on railroads were 
collecting information the same way—a 
mailbagfull at a time. 


"THE Colorado Senate has given in. 
structions that a mountain, not less 
than 14,000 feet in elevation, be named 
“Mount Franklin Roosevelt.” 
It would be interesting to know what 
God thinks about this kind of thing. 
For that matter, it would be interesting 


to know what the slow old mountains 
think. 


A MOTION presented to the Federal 
and Provincial Governments of 
Quebec by Alderman Max Siegler of the 
Laurier ward, has just come to our desk. 
The Alderman says that Ontario gets 
five times as many tourists as Quebec be- 
cause it costs so much to motor into Que- 
bec over the numerous toll bridges; he 
moves the reduction of the tolls. 
Alderman Siegler has missed the boat; 
had he carried his scheme a little further, 
Quebec might have immortalized him 
in bronze. Obviously, the tolls should 


' be reduced coming in, and increased go- 


ing out, converting the province into a 
kind of fish trap. 

Certain of our own states might adopt 
the plan. Nevada could obtain a popu- 
lation in this way, and the deep South 
might snare some intelligent men. Maine 
should reverse things, levying high tolls 
on the way in and charging nothing to 
get out; so her citizens would disperse, 
like Republican ballots scattered by the 
wind; and the moose would inherit 
Maine. 


"THE following interchange took place 

between us and a sleepy looking man 
in the club car near Detroit: 

“What did the wheatfield say?” the 
man asked us, yawning. 

We said we did not know. 

“It said, ‘Help! I’m being reaped!’ ” 
the man oaiteke Then he got up and 
headed for the diner. 
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"THE good book says: 


“And when the dew that lay was 
gone up, behold, upon the face of the 
wilderness there lay a small round thing, 
as small as the hoar frost on the ground: 

“And when the children of Israel 
saw it, they said one to another, It is 
manna: for they wist not what it was. 
And Moses said unto them, This is the 
bread which the Lord hath given you to 
eat.” 

As every schoolboy knows, we have 
progressed mightily since those days. 
Years ago biblical scholars decided that 
this small round thing, this manna, was 
the sweet secretion of the aphid, or plant 
louse. And now a professor in Kansas 
has issued instructions to motorists, tell- 
ing them how to wash the secretions of 
plant lice off their cars. 

Amen. 


AN enterprising gentleman advises 
that he has discovered a way to 
get rid of old piano pees rolls left over 
from spring house-cleaning. After they. 
have been properly yellowed by age, he 
cuts them up into appropriate shapes 
and serves them for swiss-cheese in 
sandwiches at cocktail parties. By the 
time it is advisable to offer something in 
the way of solid nourishment, he finds, 
guests are not too particular and several 
have told him that his sandwiches are 
delightful. ea 


IDE note on civilization, to be filed 

in the It Had To Happen Sooner 
Or Later Department: 

In Los Angeles, Ben M. Lefner filed 
suit for divorce from his wife, Margaret 
Lefner, declaring his spouse ‘‘positively 
refused to live anywhere except in an 
auto trailer.” 


HUMANS are better than animals be- 
* cause they have complicated mecha- 
nisms for thinking so. 


FANTASTIC stories of the way Gone 
With the Wind was discovered re- 

call the saga of one of America’s best 

sellers of all time, David Harum. 

How David Harum came to be writ- 
ten and how many stuffy publishers’ 
editors refused it before Ripley Hitch. 
cock, of Appleton’s accepted it, and how 
they felt aviiieds and how near the 
manuscript came to being made into 
ashes instead of being coined into roy- 
alties, is a story which hasn’t been heard 
much outside of Onondaga County. 

Ed Westcott, the author, was a small 
city aristocrat, but through his father, the 
dentist, he knew all the boys who had a 
hand in the good old Cardiff Giant busi- 
ness, and many of those whose outdoor 
sport was the hoss-trot and whose chew- 
ing tobacco money was earned by swap- 
ping horses. 

So when Ed Westcott’s doctor told 
him he had consumption and would have 
to quit the brokerage business and sing- 
ing in the choir and see if by taking it 
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Clothes Make The Fireman 


easy he could live three years more in- 
stead of two, it occurred to him that he ~ 
could write a story about a country 
banker who knew the difference between 
a one-way check-rein and a surcingle. He 
began by writing the part about the 
Widow Cullom and the mortgage. The 
rest was not so easy. Even as far back as 
the Nineties there had to be a love- 
interest. Westcott was no good at that. 
He wanted to quit. A dozen times he 
wanted to quit. His friend Forbes Heer- 
mans wouldn’t let him. Neither would 
his friend Henrietta- Dennison: So he 
kept on. Heermans, who had written 
some stories and plays and found a mar- 
ket for them, told him what publisher to 
send the story to. The first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh editors 
sent it back, sometimes because it was 
vulgar. Many people thought so. After it 
had become the most popular book of its 
day the Boston Public Library refused to 
put it in circulation, and only consented 
to do so after a mild riot had started 
among the library patrons of Boston. 
Some of the editors seem to have refused 
because Westcott had sent postage for 
the return of the manuscript. One kept it 
until suit was threatened. When one of 
these unfortunate editors met Heermans 
later he burst into tears. Can you won- 
der? His good taste had cost his con- 
cern $200,000, and movie rights had not 
then been dreamed of. A club might have 
been formed of publisher’s readers who 
turned down David Harum, but what 
could they drink when they met? What 
for a drink goes with crow’s meat? 
Well, here they sit before the open 
fire in Westcott’s house. Westcott, now 
nearing the judge’s stand in his losing 
race with death and Heermans, his faith- 
ful driver. The manuscript has come back 
again for the seventh time. Westcott says 
it stinks. He can smell it whenever it 
comes into the room. He’s going to burn 
it. He will spare his driver's feelings. He 
won't burn it until Heermans has gone 
home, but then he is going to burn it. 
Heermans quietly reaches out and gets 
it. “I'll take it home,” he says, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘and see if I can’t tinker it up a 
little. I'll bring it back in the morning so 
you can burn it.”” Next morning he gets 
another piece of wrapping paper and 
sends it to one more publisher, who 
writes to Westcott that it is accepted and 


‘tells how much royalty the author will 


get. Westcott tells this to Heermans, who 
tells him not to hurry about accepting the 
terms. Maybe they will offer a bigger and 
better royalty. Westcott agrees to wait. 
Instead of waiting he instantly signs the 
contract, puts it in an envelope and calls 
little Phil Westcott who has a bicycle. 
“Take this down to the post-office as fast 
as you can go,” he says. He is afraid the 
Appletons will withdraw the offer before 
he can accept. 

Soon after this Westcott died. He 


never knew that he had written a best. 


seller 
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MILESTONES 


Rw. people can be divided in. 

to two classes—those who still pos- 
sess the fierce hunting instinct, and those 
who pay to park their cars. 


v 


The idea that people who live in auto 
trailers pay no taxes is a false one, says a 
see Well, if it isn’t—it soon will 


v 


A newspaper is conducting a contest 
to discover the best thing to do with one’s 
last dollar. Well, the government is 
building battleships with ours. 


v 


In Europe, the people are raising their. 


children to be soldiers, while in this 
country, they are raising them to be tax- 
payers. 

v 


In the next war our enemies will ap- 
pear simultaneously on the sea and in 
the sky, says an editorial. To say noth- 
ing of in the rotogravures and in the 
newsreels. 

v 


It’s been so long since we've heard 
anything of the Townsend Plan that we 
wonder if it didn’t die of old age. 


v 


Nowadays, instead of workers punch. 
ing the clock every morning, they're 
punching the boss. 

v 


- And if the CIO ever gets through with 
the auto factories we'd call it a nice thing 
if it would step in and organize those 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 

v 


Relief: Taking the strain off the peo- 
ple who weren't doing anything and 
putting it on the people who work hard. 


v 


The other evening we noticed a fel- 
low listening to the music of a corner 
Salvation Army band and weeping bit- 
terly. It turned out he wrote the song: 


v 


This most certainly is the machine age. 
Horse players even lose their shirts by 
machinery these days, what with the 
pari-mutuels. 

v 


And with both sides in the Spanish 
war constantly fleeing in disorder we 
cannot but admire the sterling manner 
in which a few calm heads remain to 
issue the daily victory reports. 
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“I kept telling him I shot the moose while waiting for a 
street car and he kept saying ‘so what?” 





Putting on the Dog 
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Wistaer Zzwwsj— 
I Think You've Got Something There! 
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E Americans have been having a 

wonderful time; we've crowned a 
king. And it has been a great relief after 
the agony of mind we went through 
about his predecessor. But now we've 
got our King safely on his throne (Con- 
found their politics! Frustrate their 
knavish tricks!) and so we can relax and 
settle back again to the deprecation of 
the United States. 

It is a great thing being a democrat. 
You are at once released from any ne- 
cessity for good manners toward your 
own country, or any necessity for real 
knowledge of it, or intelligent investi- 
gation or thought. All you have to do is 
to read Henry Mencken twice a year, 
and believe any current tale, however 
fantastic, and the rest of the time bother 
about what the butlers and hotel keepers 
of England, France, Italy, Germany, and 
so on, think of you. 

Anyway, we've crowned a king, and 
thousands of Americans, rich and poor, 
have swarmed across the Atlantic to put 
up with every known form of discom. 
fort and spoliation, and thousands of 
others got up at five o'clock, or earlier, 
to listen in on the radio, and thousands 
more, the quaintest of all, went to 
church and rang bells and sang and 
prayed, about just what, I don’t know. 

Down in Charleston, South Carolina, 
where they still refuse to close their 
shops on Lincoln’s Birthday, although 
Lincoln was a fairly eminent American 
and, by and large, meant well by the 
South, three hundred or so Americans 
gathered in an historic church, shelled, 
if I am not mistaken, by the British dur- 
ing the War of the Revolution, and, after 
appropriate ceremonies, sang “God Save 
the King.” And up in Westchester 
County, New York, where they are not 
sure yet whether Robert E. Lee should or 
should not have been restored to citi- 
zenship, an equal number, including rep- 
resentatives of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, marched solemn- 
ly into a similar historic edifice and be- 
haved in a like manner; the latter edifice, 
incidentally, being the proud possessor 
of a Book of Common Prayer, printed 
in 1715 by command of George the 
First, which, during the regrettable years 
when we were quarreling with our 
mother country, was buried in the 
churchyard lest the British steal it. 

And these, of course, were only two 
incidents out of hundreds. All over the 
country we prayed, and rang bells, and 
sang “God Save the King.” 

LL, “God Save the King” is a sim- 

ple tune with simple words, and the 
concepts it contains are not difficult, so I 
imagine it is not unsuited to the men- 
talities of the majority who sang it. Es. 
pecially not to the mentalities of those 
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OUR MOST LOYAL SUBJECTS 


By STRUTHERS BURT . 


particular bishops and clerics of our 
most fashionable and conservative Prot- 
estant church who, as usual, played a 
leading part in these festivals. Trust 
them when there is anything particu- 
larly stupid and un-American to be said 
or done, but don’t sympathize with them 
when they wonder why they are not more 
popular and powerful. - 
IT AM, it also goes without saying, in fa- 
vor of the beau geste, especially the 
international one, and anything that 
tends toward peace, good will and under- 
standing. But I think beaux gestes should 
be reciprocal. 

Whenever I hear that the English 
have celebrated the inauguration of one 
of our presidents with ceremonies in 
Westminster Abbey, I'll sing “God Save 
the King” with the best of them. 

Finally, I don’t care who marries 
whom— I think it’s who’s and whom’s 
own business. 











One of the few traditions left in the 
American mind in an era of world-wide 
lack of tradition, is the belief that no 
matter how badly a man treats a girl, if, 
in the end, he still further complicates 
her life by marrying her, he remains to 
some extent a gentleman. I’m not argu- 
ing the merits of this conviction, I'm 
stating it. It is therefore a trifle start- 
ling to find so many Americans, and 
most vehemently the clergy, agreeing 
with that powerful but exceedingly dis- 
agreeable and worldly old man the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The present 
King of England would never have been 
crowned had not his elder brother, what- 
ever else were the merits of the case, in- 
sisted upon living up to the very high. 
est American motion picture and maga- 
zine standards. 
It’s all very confusing. 
[NX THE whole medley of nonsense, 

only one sane note was struck. An un- 
fortunate American lady, returning from 
abroad, after a Coronation party on board 
ship, jumped overboard. I imagine she 
couldn’t stand her countrymen any long- 
er, not to mention their wives. 


“Jenkins, you will light the fireworks and Hawkins 
will run away from them.” 














“Remember, sap, Helen is coming to see your son, not you!” 


HEY RUBE! 


(7 Whillikers and Gosh All Hem- 
J lock, how I envy those who've had 
the good luck to be city born and bred. 
With all my heart do I covet them their 
flinty exteriors. which are liken unto 
coats of spiritual mail, their cultivated 
ability to turn deaf ears to hard luck 
tales that would leave me with out- 
turned pockets and tear streaks down 
my overall bib. Awed, I shrink before 
the wild surge of their chattering, slash- 
ing, headlong Hurry, Hurry, Huzrry. 
First, last, most of all, I look with wist- 
ful gaze upon their amused, indulgent 
scorn of things rural. 

Yessir, yes'm, I'd gladly trade my 
boresome memories of a dusty small 
town in which nothing much ever hap- 
pened, except, maybe, birth and death 
and the few odd details which lie be- 
tween; I'd be happy to swap recollec. 
tions of ice cream sociables and hayrides 
under a soft country moon and the old 
swimmin’ hole and acute bellyaches from 
stolen green apples; I'd willingly ex- 






10 


change remembrances of upturned black- 
rich loam and the scent of freshly-cut 
alfalfa and the flicker of myriad fireflies 
over shadowy marshlands at dusk and 
the comically solemn chorusing of bull- 
frogs on Spring evenings—gladly, will- 
ingly, happily would I barter those, I 
say, for the moral and legal right to 
claim my genesis as being amid the 
sights and sounds and smells of some 
money-mad metropolis. 

To him whose basic philosophy of life 
has been rough-hewn in an atmosphere 
of cracker barrels and wooden buckets 
of salt mackerel, the flashy, rapier-swift 
thrusts of urban repartee are wonderful 
and terrible things with which to con- 
tend. Every bridge table becomes a bat- 
tleground upon which his own earthy 
intellect is smothered into a thousand “I 
wish I'd said that” deaths. 

Above him, below him, flanking him 
on everyside are such incredibly bril- 
liant shafts of wit as: “Oh, yeah?” 


“Sez you!” “That's what you think!” 








“So. what?” “Yowsah!” ‘“Okey-doke.” 
“You're tellin’ me!’ “Swing it!” and 
other verbal indications of the mental 
superiority of civilized peoples. 

Contrast the foregoing with rube lingo 
which, as anyone who listens to his radio 
or reads his newspaper comic section 
knows, consists largely of such phonetic 
monstrosities as: “I reckon as how.” 
“Twenty-three, skiddoo!”” ““Heh! Heh!” 
“Howdy, Silas.” ““Wal, I'll be durned!” 
(or dad-gummed or hornswoggled)” 
and one or two other pastoral pedantries. 

Ever, there dwells in a rear ‘comipatt- 
ment of the exiled rustic’s brain, along 
with a considerable quantity of psycho- 
logical hayseed, a livid fear of a visit 
from home town relatives. Each twitch 
of the apartment bell conjures up night- 
marish visions of a pair of well-greased 
cowhide boots and ill-fitting mail order 
suit loping into an assemblage of city 
elegance and luster. In mind’s eye, you 
can see the wide flutter of a red bandana, 
can practically hear a raucous: “Howdy, 
Cousin Elmer—here’s some  fresh- 
churned butter for ye!” Quick, signifi- 
cant glances are exchanged, and one by 
one your guests drift away. 

Worse and more of it, you might be 
expected to show the visiting kith about 
town. You know, the smart cafes and 
theatres and points of interest. And how 
your stock is going to drop when you 
escort them to the neighborhood movie 
(they've seen the picture, already, at the 
Bijou back home), and then wind up 
by getting yourself and them lost in a 
noble attempt to find that thar aquarium 
they’ve heerd tell so much about. 

Too, every fourth person you meet in 
your daily business has to stop you long 
enough to tell you his latest funny story. 
Funny! What’s so darned funny about 
every yarn containing an inevitable 
farmer or small-towner whose inability 
to cope with social or physiological situ- 
ations furnishes the payoff? The narrator 
gurgles and bubbles at his own lousy 
joke, and you get red about the gills 
and wish to glory you had a nice, long 
straw to munch on. 

‘ —_ Gosh All Hemlock and Gee 
Whillikers, I certainly envy city folks. 
At least, my sympathies are with them. 

—BaRNEY BARNETT. 


All Ashore That's 
Going Ashore 


| ge agree to — horn, 

To banshee brake and grinding 

gear, 

To ash can, mating in the morn 

With roving truck. I shall not hear 
The old concerto of distress 

For days! The ’phone,—it too will be 
A whisper in the wilderness 

As I put out to. sea. 

—MaAnrGARET FISHBACK. 


Judge 





How to Make Money at the Races 


HE first time I went to the races 

with Tom Michelmore I paid no 
attention to the way things .were done. 
When it was time for a race to begin I 
gave him two dollars and when the race 
was over I took the money he handed 
me and put it in my pants pocket. When 
the day was over we counted our money 
and found we had eighteen dollars more 
than we had brought with us. I thought 
this was pretty good for one day. 

“Since this is your first trip to the 
races,” Tom said, ‘‘you’re naturally not 
posted on race track customs.” 

I agreed. I said I knew nothing about 
it; I said he was the one, 

“The first thing you got to learn,” 
said Tom, “is that when you win money 
you don’t take it home with you. You 
don’t use it for rent or anything like that. 
This would lead to bad habits. It’s cus- 
tomary to spend the money on beer.” 

The plan didn’t work out exactly right 
that first time. When I got home I had 
neither my nine dollars nor any other 
dollars. The next day Tom said I had 
made a mistake. He said you put the 
money that you have won in one pocket, 
by itself, and sew your other money to 
your underwear.. 

A week or so later he again invited me 
to go to the races. I accepted, and we 
had lunch together. Tom showed up 
with his arms full of newspapers. He 
spread his tpg all over the table and 
took a wad of paper and some pencils 
out of his pockets. Some of the papers 
were devoted to racing, others were ordi- 
nary newspapers but they had men writ- 
ing for them who could tell which 
horses were going to win. Tom didn’t 
eat very much but sat there breathing 
heavily through his nose and writing 
down the names of horses. 

HEN we arrived at the track we 
went directly to the bar, for it was 
a warm, dry day. It was nearly time for 
the first race. Tom asked the bartender, 
“What have you got for the first race?” 

“Running Over in the first,” said the 
bartender out of the side of his mouth. 

Tom went through his lists, which he 
spread out on the bar. ‘Damn it to hell,” 
he said, looking worried, “I haven't got 
Running Over. I got some dog.” The 
horses were on the track and Tom dug 
two dollars out of his pocket and took my 
two dollars and ran all the way to the 
windows and got two tickets on Running 
Over to win. He explained that dope 
sheets were all right in their place, but 
the fellows at the track have the real 
lowdown. Running Over came in sixth. 

“There we go,” said Tom, “taking the 
word of an ignorant damn bartender who 
probably never even turns around to look 
at the races.” We went over to a table 
and ordered two beers and Tom got out 
his lists and his paper and pencil and 
said you can’t beat figures, you can’t beat 
form. 
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Tom worked very hard over the next 
horse, and it was nearly post time when 


we hurried to. the windows and bet on a _ 


horse whose name, it seemed to me, was 
Running Over. This time Running Over 
came in fourth, which was better. 

“There you are,” said Tom, throwing 
away the tickets. He also threw away his 
lists and a couple of racing papers he had 
stuffed into his pockets. He said: 
“You've got to use your head. Anybody 
can read the papers.” 

He said he knew a fellow in the press 
coop. The first person we met up there 
was a noted expert on horses. ““What you 
got in the next race?”” Tom asked. The 
expert said Running Away in the next 
race. Tom winked at me excitedly. ‘In 
the bag,” he said. ~ 
WE HAD plenty. of time before the 

race, so we got some beer. The 
colored man who was serving it wanted 
to know if we were going to the win- 
dows. Tom said yes. The colored man 
wanted to know if we would place a bet 
for him. Tom said sure, and asked what 
horse, and the colored man said Running 
Through. 

“Running Through is the horse,”’ said 
Tom on the way down to the windows. 


od 


“What do these experts know about it? 
my aren't they rich?” He said that col- 
ored people could tell about horses. That 
it was in their blood. 

So we bet on Running Through. Run- 
ning Back, a-tank outsider, won. 

Tom was disgusted. “Every time you 
bet on a horse picked by one of those 
experts, or for that matter by a colored 
person,” he said, “if the horse is a two 
year old when he starts you never know 
if he’s still going to be a two year old 
when he comes in.” 

"THE rest of the horses were picked by 

Tom personally. He went out to the 
paddock between races and looked the 
horses over, looked the jockeys over, 
looked at the weather. By the end of the 
day he was very tired, and we had lost 
twenty dollars. 

On the way home Tom said: “Well, 
this is only your second time at the track. 
I suppose there are still some points.” 

I said yes; I said there were still some 
points. 

“One of the evils of betting,” said 
Tom, “is that when you lose you are 
liable to go around crying about it. The 
only thing to do is take the same amount 
of money you lost, and spend it for beer. 
You got to have some system about the 
damn thing.” ©—Dona.p Houcu. 


“My, how you've changed since 1925 when I treated you for mumps!” 





GOD FORGIVE ME 


Living is for the careful and the wise 
BY A. D. ROTHMAN 


HAKESPEARE’S sentence about Life 

—a tale told by an idiot, all sound and 
fury, signifying nothing—has been trans- 
muted in my mind into something even 
a little more pathetic. Really, Life even 
when least objectionable is no better than 
a drinking party among deaf mutes, 
where the laughter is noiseless and the 
finger-sign language becomes progres- 
sively more blurred and increasingly less 
intelligible. 

I think the foregoing sets the right 
mood of despair for that truly desperate 
subject—divorce. 

And yet, I truly believe that I have the 
solution. I advocate the abolition by in. 
ternational convention of all divorce and 
annulment. Further, in the world as I 


would have it, it would be impossible to 
secure any kind of separation. ' 

I ex you to say at once that sepa- 
ration, legal or factual, is a safety valve, 
an essential to keep people from murder- 
ing each other. That’s just what I want. 
I want those fools who have hastily 
— into a marriage without really 

owing or caring about the problems to 
murder each other. Indeed, they’re just 
the kind of idiots who should be com- 
— to live together till the only re- 
ease is the extinction of one or both. 

Now, of course, Society's chief aim in 
the whole problem is to secure wider 
success for marriage. But it has gone the 
wrong way about it. It should be the duty 
of the police authorities of all nations to 



























































“If only, my deah, the wrong people didn’t breed!” 


compel all couples, once married, to live 
together no matter how disagreeable to 
the parties concerned and no matter what 
the consequences. Let’s examine the con- 
sequences, 

IRST, the homicide rate everywhere 

would go up alarmingly. 

The second practical consequence to 
follow on the promulgation of my pro- 
posal would be an astonishing fall in the 
number of marriages. That, of course, 
does not mean that ladies and gentlemen 
would cease living with each other. On 
the contrary, nature’s ends would in no 
way be defeated. As a matter of fact, 
while the gauge of marriage would be 
notably depressed the score of liaisons 
would notably mount. There’d be a fine 
snouting around here and there for love 
for love's sake, so to speak. Actually, so 
much of that goes on all the time that a 
little more or less wouldn’t matter, and 
there’d be no cause for those with moral 
scruples to view with alarm. In the end 
the very things they themselves are striv- 
ing for would be served. 

So many of those liaisons would prove 
successful that neither the need nor the 
— of marriage would arise. People 

aving begun to live with each other and 
finding it pleasant, would just go on do- 
ing so without further fuss. A second 
group inevitably to arise would be those 
who having failed in finding a desirable 
partner first chance would succeed on 
second, third — or even fiftieth — try. 

Now, for those pairs that click at once, 
soon or in the end—who yet must have 
their union sanctified by holy matrimony 
—let them have bread if they will not 
eat cake, if you follow my meaning. Let 
“em get married. But, if my proposal for 
the interdiction of divorce and separation 
is given fair trial, the improvement in 
technique in the choice of a wife or hus- 
band will be enormous. 


"TODAY all that people ask each other 
before going down for the marriage 


license is that they be mutually attracted 


_ to each other. In the days of no divorce 


and no separation the thing that men and 
women will look for first and foremost 
in their prospective husbands or wives 
will be the quality of livabilityness. 
Knowing that the prime feature of the 
marriage is to be the maintenance of the 
relation, entrants will discard beauty, 
brains, inspiration, indeed will ask them- 
selves only one question: Will living 
with him or her be bearable no matter 
what? And only a silly few will not make 
good and sure that the answer is yes. 
Those few would ultimately murder each 
other, so it won’t matter much anyway. 

Thus the world will be left to the 
clever, the careful and the wise. Every- 
one knows that we need more fool-proof 
devices in our social scheme. Mine should 
certainly point the way in other direc- 
tions—such as the prevention of war, the 
elimination of poverty and the guarantee 
of personal immortality. 


Judge 
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Oscar Jones Saves Democracy 


SCAR JONES who lives next door 
to me 

Is never so irritating 

As when he supports my own sound con. 
clusions 

With ridiculous arguments. 

At such times the profoundest basic 
truths 

Have a way of seeming fallacious 

After Oscar subjects them to his talent 

For unfortunate illustration. 


Yesterday when he came to borrow my 
lawn-mower 

We got to talking about the Nine Old 
Men 

And being a liberal at heart 

I said: 

“You know, there are two sides to this 
question 

And before we accuse Roosevelt of pack- 
ing the Court 

Or wanting to be a Dictator 

We had better face the fact 

That most old men are ultra-conserva- 
tive 

And ignore human values 

And exalt property values 

And that these regrettable five-to-four 
decisions 

Are essentially undemocratic 

And in effect the decision of One Man.” 


“Yes,” said Oscar, “You are completely 
right 

For history proves (with a few minor 
exceptions— 

Notably Goethe, Socrates, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, 

Rameses II, Voltaire and the Duke of 
Wellington, Bismarck, etc.,) 

That seventy and senility are synonomous 

And if octogenarians such as Hughes 
and Brandeis 

Refuse to get out of the way of younger 
men 

Like for example Richberg, Felix Frank- 
furter, 

And possibly John L. Lewis 

Who ate steeped in the best traditions of 
democracy—” 


“But Oscar,” I interrupted, “Hughes and 
Brandeis—” 


S64 7ES,” said Oscar, “Just as you were 
observing 

Such men will exalt property values 

And ignore human values 

Whenever they get the chance. 

I grant you they are sincere 

But so was Torquemada. 

Let us consider the case of Haywood Pat- 
terson 

That worthless Scottsboro negro 


























Who, as you may recall, 

Was duly and repeatedly doomed to 
death 

By the State of Alabama— 

Yet because of its great concern for prop- 
erty rights 

The court was remarkably deft at split- 
ting hairs 

And used the old hokum of due process 

To set the rascal free.” 


“But Oscar,” I protested, “It was his 
life—” 


66 S,”’ said Oscar, ““As you were about 
bes 
The right to live is the highest form of 
property 
And it may clarify the situation 
If we next consider the case of Al Ca- 


ne. 

Just al he deprived the Federal 
Government 

Of a few dirty dollars 

They put him in Alcatraz. 

You can trust them to forget human val- 
ues 

When a few dollars are at stake. 

But you probe the rotten core of the 
whole system 

When you challenge the dubious merit 
of five-to-four. 

What if we have a million and one to a 
million? 

The million and million cancel; the final 
event 

Still hinges on one fallible man. 

What this country needs 

Is not more judges but more unanimity. 

Let us rescue democracy 

By ordering every decision to be unani- 
mous. 


‘THE answer is really very simple. 
All we have to do is to choose a man 

Who is invariably right— 

A man without prejudice or passion— 

And preferably a man 

Ready, willing and able to create God 

In his own image 

(Both he and God to be always under 

. 70) 

And these two acting jointly 

(Or either of them in the absence of the 
other) 

Will cast the unanimous vote of all the 
judges. 

And while I realize as well as you 

That our solution does not quite conform 

To the demands of Mr. Roosevelt 

I believe he would accept this compro- 
mise 

Rather than let our great Democracy 
perish. 

Don’t you?” 


OSCAR was so enamored with his plan 
He failed to see its obvious defect 

Which is, alas, 

That even Mr. Roosevelt may sometime 
reach 

The age of 70. 


—JOHN FRENCH WILSON. 


Judge 











HE most efficient, the best humored 

and the best mannered activity in 
the United States emanates from the 
news sources in the Executive Offices of 
the White House. It consists of two 
parts. The top of the heap is Stephen 
Early, liaison between the President and 
your printed news. Steve, like Gaul, is 
divided into three parts. One is “Mr. 
Secretary,” two is “It was stated authori- 
tatively” and three is ‘From a source 
close to the President.” The heap is the 
White House Correspondents Associa- 
tion, that tight little corporation with the 
ability to snicker in type and build up 
or tear down with phrases. Early’s office 
is on the left as you enter the White 
House and the newspaper office directly 
across the hall on the right. Between 
these two offices is a mutual respect and 
affection, unparalleled in any World 
ea In groups of five or more and 
before strangers they call Early “Mr. Sec- 
retary” and mean it. When they drop 
their tresses to the floor he is “Steve.” 
From “Senator” Young of the Washing- 
ton Star and dean of the group down to 
the newest they all like him and what 
is much more important, and as real as 
it is fine, they trust him. Of course, he 
knows their work like they know it be- 
cause he has done it. He was legging for 
the United Press when the great Karl 
Bickel was a pay clerk with the same 
outfit. He had long service with the As- 
sociated Press and he knew the President 
when, and well. 


TEVE EARLY tells the truth to the 
men across the hall. When he says a 
story is “off the record,” that’s that, and 
you will never read it. Steve likes to say, 
“without attribution,’ and so you read 
that night, “that it is authoritatively 
stated that the President etc., etc.” He 
can reach into the right-hand top drawer 
of his desk and pull out that little trickle 
of filth, symbols of degeneracy, which 
comes to all high places through the mail 
and otherwise, whether it be the head of 
the nation or the head of a church, and 
lay it uncut and uncensored before the 
men from the press room knowing that 
they will never use it. And if, as some- 
times happens, a sensation monger from 
the outside tries to break a story that is 
without fact, nobody at the White House 
has to do anything about it. The Press 
Room code will do enough. These men 
are in possession of enough good stories 
at ten cents a word to pay off the Na- 
tional debt. If all the heads they could 
lop off were laid ear to ear, the line 
would reach much farther than a rumor 
can spread. However, these stories will 
never be written, and this decapitation 
will never take place. The code is in- 
violable. 
There are some grand tales to listen to, 
like the time that Harding worked on a 
Saturday afternoon and the Press Room 
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THE SENATOR-AT-LARGE 


got too noisy, and how he sent out word 
to “please pipe down.” They piped up 
instead of down and he sent out word the 
second time. The noise kept on and grew 
in volume, and Harding who had been 
a newspaper man himself used news- 
paper language distifictly unquotable. 
There is a tale about the time that the 
whole Press Room ganged on a Presi- 
dent who had a rule that all questions 
must be submitted in writing before con- 
ference time. The result of such proced- 
ure was that if a question did not suit it 
was tossed into the waste basket, so that 
when the conference began, to all intents 
and purposes the question had never 
even been asked before the conference 
would end with the President saying, 
“There are no more questions today.” 
So they put their heads together and all 
asked the same six questions, none of 
which were pleasing and which created 
confusion; but the answer came back just 
the same, “There are no more questions 
today.” 


OU would be surprised at their liking 

for some public chasactets of the past 
about whom the public has an entirely 
different opinion. They are quick to dis- 
cover the virtues and abilities of the men 
who pass before them. They can stick a 
pin into a stuffed shirt so painlessly and 
pull it out again so quickly that the same 
pin quite frequently serves many times. 





When the President's car pulls out of 
the Union Station, pointing any place, 
this friendly crowd goes along headed by 
their sage of the Washington Star; earn- 
est and likeable Walt Troham of the 
Chicago Tribune; George Durno of the 
International News Service, who has 
been around a goodly while and can walk 
blindfolded from the file cabinet back of 
Forester’s office to the Lincoln Study in 
the White House; Richard L. Hartness of 
the United Press, now in his second year 
in Washington, quick, obliging and a 
good newspaper man; John O’Brien of 
the New York Herald Tribune, whose 
Irish smile has endeared him to more 
than one president; Harold Oliver for 
the Associated Press; and Phil Pearl of 
Universal Service, and Claud Mahoney 
of the Wall Street Journal, and Bob 
Post, who knows what the New York 
Times wants and gets it, and John 
O'Donnell who feeds the unbelievable 
circulation of the New York Daily 
News. Then always on duty, but not 
travelling with the President, are Earl 
Godwin of the Washington Times; Bob 
Henderson of the Central News; Fred 
Essary of the Baltimore Sun Paper, and 
Tom Edmunds of the New York Times. 
F YOU are ambitious to be a news- 
paper man, these men are of the kind 
you'd like to be, and this group is a close 
approach to omniscience, omnipotence 
and omnipresence. The President of the 
United States likes them—and they like 
him. —Harry NEWMAN. 



































“Now they all sit down, and in comes John L. Lewis.” 











JUDGE ON THE BENCH 


lay st: separates youth from old 
age more neatly than a new dis. 


covery or another triumph over nature. 
When Soviet aviators set their planes 
down at the North Pole and an expedi- 
tion erected its tents to spend a year in 
observation at that famous spot, the an- 
cients began to twitter with excitement. 
It brought back memories of days, not 
too far gone, when the fight between 
Peary and Cook was as much a part of 
the day’s life as the C.1.O. now. Fre- 
quent failures to reach the Pole had con- 
vinced many devout persons that God 
was against the enterprise. The Pole 
represented the utmost in unattainability. 
One could as soon do something as “they 
could fly to the Pole”. And now they’re 
living at the Pole. 


» 


et alam a 


We can testify that the present feat 
impresses the newer generation only 
academically. If the next announcement 
concerned the North Pole Frolics of 
1938, with MGM sending a company on 
location to the spot, the furore would be 
no more deafening. The young ladies 
and gents are used to everything. A 
citizen of this brave land no older than 
forty years will have seen practically the 
entire progress of the motor industry, the 
complete progress of the airplane and 
movie industries, and discoveries and ad- 
ventures so amazing that it would require 
imagination to think of anything more to 
do. When the rocket goes to the moon, 
we will probably be through. 

In fact we have done everything in- 
genious man can do except make a world 
fit to live in. At the instant the Rus- 
sian planes were settling to earth in an 
enterprise which will have worthy in- 
fluence upon the lives of us all, other 

lanes were bombing defenseless towns 
in Spain; the world was engaged in a 
desperate armament war which can onl 
lead to the death of civilization itself. 
Anyone who doubts this should see the 
pictures of Guernica, which can be had 
in French and English papers but which 
have scarcely been touched here. The 
next world war can literally end life. 
Let there be no further doubt about it. 
Perhaps that is why the younger gener- 
ation is not impressed by the progress 
of science. There are several facets to 
science and one never knows when the 
alteration from good to bad will follow. 
It all sums up in a phrase: The world 
could be much better without half trying. 
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o pew resignation of Justice Van De- 
vanter not-only muddled up the Su- 
reme Court battle but it revealed the 
damental -silliness of politics. The 
news had no sooner gone over the tick- 
ers than Senator Robinson of Arkansas 
was being pounded on the back by his 
colleagues on Capitol Hill, this being 
their subtle way (a) of putting Mr. 
Roosevelt in a hole and (b) of paying 
homage to a good soul who has had his 
heart set on assuming the robes of final 
justice. 

The plain truth is that Mr. Robinson 
is a Democrat by the mere accident of 
geography. One is either a Democrat 
in Arkansas or a non-office holder. If he 
had been born in Pennsylvania the odds 
are at least 1,000 to 1 that Mr. Robinson 
would have been a member of the Boies 
Penrose Chowder and Marching Club. 
By reason of his position as majority 
leader of the Senate, he has been in 
charge of the Roosevelt New Deal pro- 
gram and has done an excellent iob in 
holding his minions in line, but his back- 
ground, his associations and his law 
clients have invariably been among the 
conservatives and the big corporations 
and it would require rationalization of 
the most severe order to conjure up a 
portrait of Joe Robinson as a liberal 
menace. 

The Republican party has represented 
the conservative thought of the nation 
since the Civil War, except in the South. 
The Democratic party has by contrast 
been our nearest approach to a liberal 
party. But the Southern complication 
makes nonsense out of what might be a 
sensible contest between conservative and 
liberal thought. Such men as Carter 
Glass and Harry Flood Byrd should by 
every instinct of reason be members of 
the Republican or Conservative party. 
Senator Nye and Senator La Follette are 
Republicans in name only. We have the 
fantastic spectacle of John W. Davis be- 
ing a Democrat and Senator Norris be- 
ing a Republican. 





The dilemma in which the resignation 
of Justice Van Devanter placed Mr. 
Roosevelt can be easily recognized. By 
those singular rules of loyalty which 
govern modern politics, Mr. Robinson is 
entitled to a place on the Supreme Court. 
But if Mr. Roosevelt is sincere in his am- 
bition to liberalize the Court, Mr. Robin- 
son may be exactly the wrong choice. 
Citizens with a fair memory will recall 


the appointment of another Democrat, 
the attorney-general in the cabinet of an- 
other liberal President, Woodrow Wil. 
son. That man was Justice McReynolds. 
Whatever appointment is made, the 
problem remains. The most salutary 
thing that could come out of the Supreme 
Court fight would be a realignment of 
parties which would more nearly repre- 
sent the state of opinion in the nation 
today. The conservative point of view is 
entitled to better representation than it 
has now; the liberals are equally handi- 
capped by a political system which jum- 
bles people of all colors of opinion and 
endeavors to make sense of it. In Eng- 
land the conservatives are conservatives 
and the liberals are liberals and the fight 
can be waged on that basis. We need that 
rather desperately in America today. 
Either we are one thing or another; we 
can’t be all things to everybody. 
‘THE spectacle of actors earning $3,000 
a week being mixed up in a labor 
union has amused some people. That's 
always the choice figure—$3,000 a week; 
it seems to fascinate the bystander. As a 
matter of fact there are hundreds of well 
known players in Hollywood who are 
fortunate to average $3,000 a year. 
What was interesting about the recent 
fracas between the producers and actors 
was not that screen stars were members 
of a labor union, but that the Screen Ac. 
tors Guild was so cowardly when it came 
to a showdown. Seizing the opportunity 
of a walkout by hairdressers, cooks, etc., 
the actors proceeded to present their de- 
mands and finally signed a contract 
which settled the matter for ten years to 





come. In doing this they sacrificed the 
original strikers, sold them ovt, and ran 
into the arms of the producers as ae 
pily as little children frightened by 
thunder and lightning. 

A small group within the Guild, led 
by Lionel Stander, fought the betrayal to 
the end, on the practical basis that the 
actors will someday need the other 
skilled workers as much as the workers 
need them now. For this Stander and his 
associates are likely to be slapped on the 
wrist by the producers and it will be in- 
teresting to see just how much Holly- 
wood likes independence. If certain 
names begin to yin from studio 


ublicity and screen magazines, the pub- 
fic will get the idea. 

The point seems to be that the 
who laughed first about the notion of 
$3,000 a week actors being laboring peo- 
ple also laughed last. They haven’t got 
the guts of a good laboring man, for one 


people 


thing. —KS.C. 


Judge 





GROWNUP CUTOUTS 


1. Blarney Stone kisser 3. Prize Fight Impressario 5. Presidential Aspirant 
2. Santa Claus (365 days a year) 4. American Mercury 6. Warwick, the King Maker 


You Dress Him As You See Him 
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A Cardinal of the Medici, by Susan. 
Hicks, Beach. - The gaity,. intrigue, resting: 
and promiscuity for which the age was noted, 
forms a vivid background in this fascinating 
story of the fantastic boy who became a Car- 
dinal at nineteen. (Macmillan. $3.00). 


Annals of the New York Stage, sy 
George C. Odell. Ninth volume of the monu- 
mental work on the history of the theater 
covers the period from 1870 to 1875. No 
less a meticulous and intriguing chronicle 
of the times and manners as of the stage. 
(Columbia University Press. $8.75). 


A Preface to Advertising, 4) Mark O’- 
Dea. A-quick, breathless glimpse into the: 
mysterious force called advertising through 
the eyes of a master of the art. (Whittlesey 
House. $2.00). 


Blind Man's Year, by Warwick Deeping. 
A gifted novelist, supersensitive over a birth- 
mark, hides away by the sea, where an air- 
plane crash shatters her peace. The youn 
pilot is stricken blind. The adjustment o 
these two scarred people is neatly and com- 
passionately worked out. (Knopf. $2.50). 


Bugles Blow No More, 4, Clifford Dow- 
dey. The story of the four years’ war between 
the States, as its impact was felt on a stalwart 
group in Richmond. A historical novel with 
the tang of realism, a beautiful love story of 
desires as fierce as the spirit of the rebellion. 
(Little, Brown, $2.50). 


Call It Freedom, by Marian Sims. An 
exciting inquiry into what becomes of an 
attractive woman after divorce, what temp- 
tations does she face, how does she over- 
come them, answered by.a keen writer with 
an inttiguing story. (Lippincott: $2.50). 


Captain Kidd and his Skeleton Islands, 
by Harold T. Wilkins. The most famous 
pirate of them all is revealed in this well 
authenticated account as the victim of his 
trust in false friends, a loyal servant of his 
king, who went to the gallows bewildered at 
his fate. (Liveright. $3.00). 


Life and Death, by Andrea  Majocchi. 
Italy’s foremost surgeon reveals the secrets of 
the operating room and especially of the mind 
and heart of the operator at his delicate, ex- 
acting task. (Knight. $2.75). 


Of Great Riches, by Rose Franken. 
Witty, tender story of a very young girl, 
whose husband’s need for her sobers them to 
the realization of the great riches in their love. 
(Longman’s. $2.50). 


Problem Projects in Acting. Edited by 
Katharine Kester. Favorite pieces from fic- 
tion and drama to woo the actor to practise 
his art form a badly needed exercise book. 
(Samuel French. $1.50). 


Rodin, by Anne Leslie. The sculptor 
emerges but never b-eaks off from his rugged 
peasant’s roots in this biography, telling with 
grace and tact the forty years’ struggle of 
the genius who left a glorious stamp on the 
world of art. (Prentice Hall. $3.00). 


The Best Short Stories of 1937, edited b 
Edward J]. O’Brien. The standard yearboo 
of distinguished short fiction includes three 
long stories to which the editor gives the 
name, novella. (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50). 


This Is Life, by Boake Carter. The radio 
commentator looks at the news with glamour 
lenses, a cross section of the stuff millions 
eat up every night. (Dodge. $1.75). 


Washington Calling, 4, Marquis W. 
Childs. Engaging rascals go about their 
nefarious business in high places in the same 
old way and if you don’t care too much about 
such things, you'll enjoy the intrigue, the 
frank love making and good humor of it all. 
(Morrow. $2.50). 
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GOOD. READING 


Cb Burton J. Hendrick, twice winner 

of the Pulitzer —_ for biography, 
the Constitution of the United States 
has a living personality. It is natural, 
therefore, that his new work, “Bulwark 
of the Republic,” should be cast in the 
form of a biography of the Constitution 
tracing its founding, its trials and its tri- 
umph. He finds that recent decisions of 
the Supremé Court create a new United 
States and the reign of Congress is now 
sO sweeping, in matters of industry, per- 
haps of agriculture, that the Republic 
has become an integrated nation. It is 
paradoxical, that this national, central 
government should be achieved under 
the Democrat, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
when Jefferson inveighed against it, and 
it was “the thing for which Hamilton 
argued, and Marshall decided, and Grant 
fought, and Lincoln died.” 

Hendricks recalls that to Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, greatest thinker to sit 
on the bench in modern times, the Con- 
stitution was an experiment, as all life 
is an experiment; a flexible instrument, 
meeting the,final test to serve the needs 
and aspirations of men in a modern 
world. It is the force which has welded 
and held the nation for 150 years, longer 
than any other system of government 
now in existence, except for Magna 
Charta. (Little, Brown. $3.50). 

At THE age of twenty-five Mark Ben- 
ney has written his life story— 
“Angels in Undress.” His is a sorceret’s 
power over words. The reader's coenes- 
thesia reaches a new high as he encoun- 
ters unfamiliar letter-arrangements and 
thrills to their magical fitness. Did Ben- 
ne7, born in the London slums, the son 
of a prostitute, find himself through his 
discovery of words and their power? An 
intriguing thought when one remembers 
he learned about words in prison libra- 
ries! He abided by the laws of the under- 
world and served three prison terms. But 
observation taught him that crime is 
actually spiritual indolence, a failure to 
choose between possible allegiances. The 
artistry of his book leads to the hope 
he has declared allegiance to his great 
talent. And many of us well might envy 
the peaceful self-integration he achieved 
in his third prison. (Random House. 
$2.50). : 
MUCH more journalistic is “The 
Other Half,” the life story of John 
Worby, another young Englishman. An 
orphan, he is brought up at a Home, 
and runs away to become a hobo. He is 
at home in the jungles on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He is frankly revelatory and 
his account leaves little romance to the 
life of the road. (Lee Furman. $2.50). 

One turns naturally to another experi- 
ence of institutions and life among 
the ill favored in ‘“‘The Outward Room,” 
by Millen Brand. This is fiction, though 


the characters are more believable than 
real life people. Told with feeling and 
delicacy, it is an understanding and beau- 
tiful story of a thrilling fight out of 
mental hopelessness, to a normal, com- 
lete life. Finally, love works its cleans- 
ing magic, and the ordinary beings and 
common surroundings of the tale take on 
sublime significance. (Simon & Schuster. - 
$1.29)0 0° 
ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS puts and 
answers the most searching ques- 
tions about the Soviets, the Soviet way 
of life, and the future planning under the 
new Soviet Constitution in his book, 
“The Soviets.” Into it has gone perhaps 
the most extended personal knowledge, 
observation and study which any Amer- 
ican has given the subject. The result is 
most satisfying, treating Soviet life inti- 
mately, understandingly, and with such 
complete comprehension that you feel 
you have the essence in a few. words. 
There is.a history of the revolution, biog- 
raphies of Lenin and Stalin, accounts of 
the Trotzky schism, and great funds of 
information of the everyday life of the 
ordinary man and woman, compact, read- 
able. Questions which one has longed to 
ask are here answered, and answered 
fully and clearly. (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00). 
HILAIRE BELLOC writes on “What 
England Really Is’ economically 
and clearly without consideration to good 
or evil. England, he says, is three things: 
the only aristocratic state in white civi- 
lization (that is a state where the poor 
desire to be governed by the rich) ; prot- 
estant (but protestantism is not the re- 
ligion of the English—patriotism is) ; 
commercial (that is, she makes wealth, 
abstracted from the process of produc- 
tion, the test of excellence). Though 
Belloc deliberately limits himself to a 
pure, simple analysis of contemporary 
England, he permits himself the sole 
comment that two of England’s distinc- 
tive traits are fixed and only the third, 
the aristocratic, is changing. (Sheed and 
Ward. $1.25). 
"THE undying quest of man for the 
Good Life is his most significant and 
glorious attribute. Religion is only one 
form it has taken. A. Eustace, in his 
““Man’s Search for the Good Life,” 
believes there is no specific religious in- 
stinct; that religion is merely an evaluat- 
ing process. And today we are concerned 
with complete fulfillment in the human 
world. Men must learn to think rather 
than to believe, to create rather than to 
accept, to enjoy the. flowing temporal, 
rather than to hope for the static eternal. 
We must achieve a planned world which 
will actualize the religious ideal. (Harp- 
er’s. $2.50). 
—V. K. MANtey. 
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SUALLY, Broadway in summer is 

a veritable Sleepy Holiow. The 
leading lights of the theatre, actors, au- 
thors and managers, are scattered in re- 
treats from Maine to Michigan. Those not 
so successful are in summer theaters. The 
few who remain talk hopefully of fall 
lans. Only a few plays are on the 
soar either long hits, or light stuff 
thrown together for the summer trade. 

George Abbott thought it high time 
somebody did something about it. Those 
orange drink stands and shooting galler- 
ies were beginning to get on his nerves. 

As luck would have it, about this time 
two young men showed oP with a play 
that raced along like wild fire for two 
fast acts, then subsided. Those first two 
acts were humdingers. They had lured 
Sam Harris, just about as canny a pro- 
ducer as ever drew a hit out of a hat, 
to throw thirty-odd thousands of good, 
MGM dollars into a tryout in Philadel. 
phia. But the third act did not jell. And 
Sam Harris, who never let down a horse 
at Saratoga or a good bet on Broadway, 
let his trial balloon collapse quietly, 
MGM took its thirty-odd thousand beat- 
ing, and they called it a day. 

Word of the fiasco reached Abbott's 
ears. Now there is nothing dearer to the 
heart of Broadway, than to pull a hit 
out from under a rival manager's nose, 
turn an ash can into a pandora’s box, or 
a jewel out of a despised script. But 
few are hardy enough to take a play 
which has been given a first class produc- 
tion, even though only a Philadelphia 
tryout, and been abandoned as hopeless, 
and try to do something with it in New 
York. But Abbott did just that. 

To understand the enormity of it all, 
one must remember that the summer 
slump had set in, and both the Critics’ 
Circle and the Pulitzer Prize committee 
had made their selections, believing the 
season was at an end. 





EN, “Room Service” opened. 
Where the critics came from, we do 
not know, for beginning with our own 
George Jean Nathan who had flown to 
Hollywood, they all had their summer 
activities pretty well under way. But the 
newspaper boys were there, and be it said 
to their credit, they threw their hats so 
high up into the air at what they saw, 
they did not need to wait for them ‘o 
come back, but went out with a clear con- 
science and bought themselves straws 
the next day even though it was rushing 
the season. 
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THE THEATRE 


“Room Service” makes three Abbott 
comedy hits on Broadway at one time 
for the summer trade. Its predecessors 
are “Boy Meets Girl” and “Brother Rat.” 
All three should hold their own in the 
front line of laugh-provokers through 
the heat of summer, thank you. 

John Murray and Allen Boretz, up 
from the East Side, are the young authors 
of the new play. They have been battling 
Broadway for a long time. They have 
taken their own adventures among side- 
street shoestringers and have pieced to- 
gether a story of a poor but ambitious 
producer's struggle to get his show on 
the platform. The action is in a hotel 
suite, where the shoe stringer has in- 
sinuated himself and his company, 
through the most ingenious devices ever 
to plague a desperate man. The hotel is 
the goat, going on its room service cuff 
for the works. 

The characters of the comedy are typ- 
ical of the Broadway phoneys. There is 
the frayed director, who is sure every 
telephone call will announce a backer 
with unlimited gold; the bucolic play- 
wright, who arrives trustingly in the 
wolf's den with sixty-seven cents and a 
world of faith in his play; the noisy hotel 
investigator, who is going to put the 
hotel in the black and win that vice-presi- 
dency for himself, goddammit, if he has 
to throw every chiseler out; the naive 
hotel manager, who has a bull by the tail 
and doesn’t know what to do with it; the 
gal who is on the way to stardom, and 
takes time off to snare a backer or two; 
and the gal who loves the hero, and takes 
time off to help a frustrated actor out of 
the kitchen onto the: stage. 

But what happened to turn a failure 
into a huge success? There is one story 
that seems credible, when one remembers 
that Abbott is a playwright, actor, direc- 
tor, with a string of four comedy hits in 
a row. The story is, that Abbott had a 
hand in the script himself, and where the 
second act curtain defeated the authors, 
it was a springboard for his nimble mind 
from which he soared to the heights of 
farce in the third act. There is, too, what 
is now being called the George Abbott 
Acting Company, no less, a cast made up 
of actors who, for the most part, have 
been in other Abbott productions. They 
all know their way around a comical play! 

If this tribute seems a little breathless, 
its because we're glad to take our hat 
off to a play that is Broadway—all 
Broadway. It was about time some man- 
ager gave a thought to putting some 
steam into the old street. George Abbott 
deserves the thanks of the summer visi- 
tors, and those who have to stay the 
summer in New York, for ‘““Room Serv- 
ice.” We'd about given up expecting 
anybody to take Broadway to a 






Abie's Irish Rose, 6y Anne Nichols. There 
are laughs in the old play yet, though the 
world has moved since it began its historic 
run, and the racial situation does not seem 


so tragically funny any more. A few of the 
original cast still show undimmed devotion. 


Babes in Arms, by the Messrs. Rodgers and 
Hart. A batch of Da ppousenye youngsters, 
armed with a few good songs, romp joyously 
through a scanty story whose refrain is that 
life has done them wrong, but what of it. 


Boy Meets Girl, 4y Bella and Samuel Spe- 
wack. The theme that spells box office in 
mone Ee spells plenty of laughs at Holly- 
wood’s expense on Broadway, not to say 
plenty of box office of its own. 


Brother Rat, by John Monk, Jr., and PF. F. 
Finkleboff. Undergraduate antics at Virginia 
Military Institute take on a nostalgic flavor 
at this time of year, when college graduates 
are discovering the great outside. 


Dead End, by Sidney Kingsley. Where the 
slums and the rich dwelling place rub shoul- 
ders, drama is bound to happen. Kids have 
the telling réles and act them against a grand 
reproduction of the district by Norman Bel 
Geddes. 


Excursion, by Victor Wolfson. Everybody has 
dreamed of an island free from the evils of 
civilization and beautiful with the glories of 
pristine nature. What happens when we 
actually to go there is the theme of this 
happy flight. 


Having Wonderful Time, 4y Arthur Ko- 
ber. A Bronx love idyl in a summer camp, 
lifted from the ordinary by the exquisite per- 
formance of Katharine Locke. 


Penny Wise, 47 Jean Ferguson Black. Last 
year's eternal triangle with this year’s gags. 
Arthur Sircum has Slirected this slight comedy 
with such a jolly rhythm, and the actors play 
it with such grace, that it fills an evening's 
demand for entertainment. 


Room Service, by John Murray ard Allen 
Boritz. A shoestring producer inveigles a hotel 
manager into backing a play. But while he 
schemes there are a thousand laughs, timed 
to the well-known Abbott metronome. 


The Women, by Clare Boothe. When forty 
women secretly back-scratch and openly back- 
rub there are plenty of sparks and plenty to 
laugh at if you enjoy the fair sex at their 
most feline. 


Tovarich, by Robert Sherwood. The dear, 
helpless Russian aristocracy. There will never 
be such a charming class again as Marta Abba 
and John Halliday play them in this suave 
comedy. 


The Show Is On, by the Messrs. Freedman, 
Duke et al. Over abundance of lush numbers, 
with Beatrice Lillie and Reginald Gardiner 
in the best of them, and Bert Lahr at his 
funniest. 


Tobacco Road, 4y Jack Kirkland from a 
novel by Erskine Caldwell. This folk play 
of Georgia crackers is fast approaching the 
all-time performance record. 


You Can't Take It With You, 4y George 
Kaufman ant Moss Hart. A yer ang of 
maladjust le manage to get along com- 
ically ‘until ret their number falls in love 
with a.rich man’s son. How the irresistible, 
mad ple go to work on his parents pro- 
vides the light philosophy and ‘comedy that 
won the Pulitzer prize. 


Judge 




















A Doctor's Diary. Mediocre medical mel- 
odrama, featuring George Bancroft, Ruth 
Coleman and John Trent. 


A Star Is Born. Fredric March in an ob- 
vious but highly entertaining technicolor 
exposé of movieland. 


Cafe Metropole. Mildly amusing ro- 
mance with Adolphe Menjou, Gregory Ratoff, 
Loretta Young and Tyrone Power. 


Captains Courageous. Freddie Barthol- 
omew, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy and 
some exceptional photography make this su- 
perbly produced version of Kipling’s novel 
one of the really good pictures of the year. 


History Is Made at Night. An exciting 
and entertaining hodge-podge of low comedy 
and high melodrama. With Charles Boyer, 
Leo Carrillo and Jean Arthur to take your 
mind off the confusion and incongruities. 


John Meade's Woman. Stupid story of 
a rotter’s struggle for power and wealth. 
Francine Larrimore, George Bancroft and Ed- 
ward Arnold are in it, not that it makes any 
difference. 


Kid Galahad. Edward Robinson and Bette 
Davis in a better than usual melodrama of 
prize fighters, promoters and tin horn man- 
agers. 


Maid of Salem. A well acted, well pro- 
duced and historically important picture of 
the witch baiting that flourished in Massa- 
chusetts. All thanks to director Lloyd, Clau- 
dette Colbert, Fred MacMurray and Bonita 
Granville. 


Marked Woman. Humphrey Bogart and 
Bette Davis in a powerful and thoroughly 
convincing shocker of vice in a big city. 


Maytime. We can’t sing the praises of this 


gay and delightful operetta too highly. Sig. 


Romberg’s music and the grand performances 
of Jeanette MacDonald, John Barrymore and 
Nelson Eddy make this play of our child- 
hood one of the season's cinema high spots. 


Nancy Steele Is Missing. Melodramatic 
gangster hooey about kidnaping, machine 
gunners and extortioners. Just the thing for 
-the kiddies, or go yourself if you are a Vic- 
tor McLaglen fan. 


Prince and the Pauper. Lavish, colorful 
and tedious costume version of Mark Twain's 
story of the boy king. The Mauch twins are 
in it if that’s of any importance. 


That Girl From Paris. Lily Pons, Gene 
Raymond, Jack Oakie, Mischa Auer, a swing 
band and one or two funny moments in a 
long drawn out and heavily-padded musical 
dingus. 


Three Smart Girls. Amusing, well direct- 
ed story of a trio of youngsters whose middle- 
aged ‘Lather has vine leaves in his hair. 
Deanna Durbin, Charles Winninger and Alice 
Brady keep things moving all the way 
through. 


Top of the Town. Gregory Ratoff and 
Hugh Herbert in a lack lustre musical pro- 
duction that also lacks story, comedy and 
tuneful tunes. 


Turn Off the Moon. Good comedy, good 


music and Charlie Ruggles. 


Waikiki Wedding. Bing Crosby,  sur- 
rounded by hula dancers. 


Wake Up and Live. A lively, fast step- 
ping hilarious musical with Walter Winchell, 
Ben Bernie, Alice Faye and Jack Haley. 
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MOVIES 


HIS is the time of year when the 

film salesman kisses the little wom. 
an hastily and, at his employer's expense, 
entrains for that traditional event of the 
movie industry, the annual sales meet- 
ing. 

You and you who “go to the movies” 
are little interested in sales meetings and 
production policies—although they may 
mean your favorite theater must boost 
box office prices—but there is one phase 
of these conventions that is just as im- 
portant to you as it is to the boys gath- 
ered for the pep talks. 

For it is at these sessions that the best 
minds of Hollywood disclose what you 
are going to see and hear during the 
twelve months following mid-August. 
While ag tye make it a rule to keep 
up with Page One in true opportunist 
manner, film fashions in the main are 
set a year in advance. 

FOR instance, it is already possible to 

tell you that the screen is facing a 
melodic year, with 20th Century Fox 
setting the pace. This studio has so 

lotted its releasing schedule, that every 

ourth film has a musical background. 





Which, incidentally, is something of a 
record, meaning as it does thirteen musi- 
cals. Even the story listed for the 
Dionnes is a musical. Can't you just see 
the Quins doing a chorus routine with 
Jean Hersholt or Slim Summerville? 

As to whether these impending musi- 
cals hold a promise of anything that is 
actually new, your guess is as good as 
mine or anyone’s else. In the past, the 
studios have stuck close to formula for 
their stellar vehicles. Too, there is the 
growing practice of re-hashing old musi- 
cals and perpetuating various series. 

Just where this series business is going 
to end, no one knows, least of all Holly- 
wood producers. The Brothers Warner 
are preparing to send those Gold Dig- 
gers to London for a change of scenery. 
Mr. Zanuck is producing another ‘‘Pig- 
skin Parade.” Metro has “Broadway 
Parade of 1938” and “The Return of the 
Thin Man” to-carry on. And the irre- 
ptessible Charlie Chan, Mr. Moto and 
the Joneses will, of course, continue to 
do their stuff. 

After all, an Eddie Cantor picture is, 
for instance, an Eddie Cantor picture, 
whether it be dubbed ‘‘Ali Baba Goes to 
Town” or “Saratoga Chips,” both an- 
nounced for next season. Of course, the 
Cantor switch from Sam (Include Me 
Out) Goldwyn to Daryl (Let’s Go) 
Zanuck might conceivably effect a mir- 
acle, but I doubt it. 

As for re-hashes, you can count on new 


editions of such familiar works as “The 
Desert Song” and “Rosalie.” 

Something else to look forward to is 
a respectable number of stage works 
adapted for the screen. Looming im- 

rtantly, to mention only a few, are 
“Idiot’s Delight,” “Tovarich,” ‘Dead 
End” and “Boy Meets Girl.” 

Also, the current cycle of biographical- 
historical stories will persist during the 
next film year. Such stories as ‘‘Pitcairn’s 
Island,” “Panama Canal,” “The Great 
Garrick,” “An Empire Is Born,” “The 
Adventures of Marco Polo,” “Lady With 
Red Hair” and “The Story of Emile 
Zola,” promise some excellent entertain- 
ment and should be tops in movie fare. 


HOWEVER, by far the most important 

sign of the times is the distinct trend 
toward all-color. Right now, with apolo- 
gies to Al Jolson, there’s a rainbow 
‘round Hollywood's shoulder, and Jock 
Whitney, who spent so much money 
buying up all available color patents, 
can have more fun than a barrel of box 
office wiring his skeptical well wishers, 
“Who's looney now?” 

Sam Goldwyn’s recently announced 
conversion to all-color is the real thing. 
And what’s good enough for Sam will be 
good enough for his business rivals, 
whose respect for his judgment is not 
exactly a secret. At least twenty Techni- 
color productions already are in the mak- 
ing and other color processes will con- 
tribute quotas. Even the English pro- 
ducers are becoming color-minded. 

True, we will continue to see black 
and white pictures for some time, but 
just as Chaplin is the only producer left 
with sufficient courage and reputation to 
back up his mastery of the silent film 
with actual production, so in a very few 
years only a similar figure will dare to 
throw a shadow print into such compe- 
tition as the color films are bound to pro- 
duce. 


he go back to the beginning. It’s a 

pretty glittering prospect for the boys 
of the sales meetings, this gold-laden 
melody and color. But whether techni- 
cal progress will bring more adult enter- 
tainment, remains to be seen. There, 








unfortunately, progress is slower and the 
requirements subtler. How far Holly- 
wood can go in that direction and keep 
them rushing the box office is a hairline 
matter and few will dare claim they have 
found just the technique that solves that 
one. So where are we, and what do we 
have to look forward to, this coming sea- 
son of 1937-38? —C. B. B. 
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RADIO- 


And What to Do About It 
BY DON HEROLD 


[Taco rich guy wants to back a show 
before he dies. Well, radio gives a 
lot of manufacturing gents a chance to 
do almost that, and to do it in the name 
of their business. 

They get a kick out of contact with 
theatrical people and out of having their 
names associated with famous comedians 
and crooners. Some of them even like to 
have dinner (in the name of their busi- 
ness) with blonde sopranos. Yes sir, a 
lot of big shots are just playing show 
when they take up radio. They've prac- 
tically put something “on Broadway” 
when they buy 13 weeks on the air. 

Many of them spend millions on the 
air largely because they're stage struck. 
In short, there’s a whale of a lot of 
vanity in this broadcasting business. 

Wouldn't you know it! 

And all of the people who have radio 
time to sell or who collect commissions 
on it, sense that it all has to satisfy the 
sponsor's vanity, and they give him his 
money's worth of just that, and that ac- 
counts for most of the bombastic bushwa 
and most of the announcer-assininity and 
the general all-around goo-goo that you 
get with the average “commercial.” Old 
Man Backer likes to hear his product 
deified, even if the drool drives listeners 
to dial off. 

It would be just too much to expect 
radio promoters to tell Mr. Backer that 
the public can’t be expected to get the 
same kind of hot pants about his tapioca 
that he has, and that if he wants to make 
a good impression he had better just try 
to make reasonable claims, sensible 
claims, and have them voiced by an- 
nouncers with more ordinary sincerity 
in their voices, and less circus side-show 
hypnotism and hooey. 

Since I started this series of sermons 
on radio, I've been amazed to find how 
many people hate so many aspects of 
radio, especially the ‘‘commercials.” 
You'd think the sponsors would get onto 
this. 

Sponsors, after all, are people, and 
most of them are fairly nice people. I 
know three or four sponsors personally, 
and have no desire to murder them. They 
are reasonably modest, and seldom brag 
or shout in personal conversation, yet 
when they go on the air, they are guilty 
of (or permit) inordinate boasting and 
elocutionary vulgarity. They put them- 
selves in the hands of braggarts and 
blowhards, and sit quiet while super- 
fairies rave unctuously of the virtues of 
their colossal, stupendous, miraculous 
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marvelous underdone Miracle Vitamin-Q 
Brown Bread. 

How much more they'd get for their 
money if they'd just resolve to be casual 
instead of so gad-blamed colossal! 

The commercials are fundamentally 
fair. Any reasonable radio set owner 
ought to be willing to listen to some ad- 
vertising, in appreciation of the enter- 
tainment that radio gives him free— 
but there isn’t anything to compel him 
to listen. The sponsors should remember 
that. Only a sixteenth of an inch on the 
dial stands between the sponsors and the 
listener's unwillingness to listen. Won- 
der why more sponsors don’t try the vir- 
tues of understatement and of quiet, un- 
affected conversation about their gadgets 
or canned goods? 

They start off with fanfare, and the 
fanfare gets into the whole program and 
keys (and kills) even the commercials. 

EEMS to me the women talkers on the 

radio can outdo the men in pure ob- 
noxiousness. My, how they pour it on! 

Most of their voices ooze with honey 
and spatter condescending motherly drip- 
doodle. 


It’s a good thing radio listeners can’t . 
send -back death-rays over the air waves . 


by turning their radio sets in reverse. ' 
"THE most wonderful thing about radio 

programs is that they come out even. 
I had a small part on a national hook- 
up, myself, here a few weeks ago, and 
what amazed me was that, without a 
complete rehearsal, several of us speak- 
ers, two orchestras and a baritone came 
out even. 

The program may have been lousy, but 
it came out even. 

They timed us individually to a split 
second, and added us up and we came 
out even. 

I realized, however, that hardly any- 
body in charge of the program was in- 
terested in anything else than timing. 
Engineers were all over the place with 
stop watches, and I'll have to admit they 
were good—we came out even. 

They took all the famous Herold per- 
sonality and humor and whimsy and 
charm out of my manuscript, but they 
did get me off the air in time for the next 
performer. It was a great mathematical 
achievement, if nothing else. 

In other words, radio guys can add. 

And that’s the era of radio in which 
we now live. Radio is all concerned—in 
1937—with its sums. 

Maybe someday it will grow up and 
take some interest in its substance. 


Alexander Woollcott. Tue. & Thur. eves. 
Enraptured Mr. Woollcott may oil every word 
a little oily, but he’s still one of the few 
adult talkers on the air, 


Alfred Wallenstein. Suz. eve. Medium 
poate small symphony. Won't hurt you a 
it. 

Boake Carter. See Local Newspaper. Un- 


afraid and popular commentator, but we wish 
he wouldn't try to scare us with his snarl. 


Fibber McGee and Molly. Moz. eve. I 
snared this accidentally the other night and 
it seemed exceptionally good. I’m going to 
keep a date with this one for a while. 


Frank Black. Wed. eve. String symphony 
orchestra. Proving my old theory that the 
ether carries a few instruments better than 
too many. Thoroughly enjoyable, worth 
while music. 


Gabriel Heatter. See Local Newspaper. 


News comments in same tune as Edwin C. 
Hill. 


Grace Moore. Sat. eve. Just about my 
favorite singer on screen or air, land or sea, 
and distinctly neither mineral or vegetable. 
And Vincent Lopez’ piano solos are well 
worth hearing. 


Joe Cook. Sat. eve. The most delightful 
of all the masters of ceremonies and he 
usually herds in an interesting gang of 
celebrities. 
Joe Penner. 
thing. 


Sun. eve. Dial like every- 





Major Bowes’ Amateurs. Thur. eve. How 
you going to get em back on the farm? 


Raymond Knight. Swn. eve. Too funny. 


Rudy Vallee. Thur. eve. Take or leave his 
an you'll have to admit he gets good 
elp. 


Science in the News. Txe. eve. Something 
interesting to listen to about supper time, in- 
stead of usual kiddie-hour crapdoddle. Uni- 
versity Broadcasting Counsel of Chicago. 


Spitalny Orchestra. Mon. eve. All girls 
and doggoned good. They may be tricky 
but they keep this old music-hater awake, 
the way they put their stuff into the micro- 
phone. 


Walter Winchell. 
babies. 


W. C. Fields. Sun. eve. The best fun on 
radio since Marconi invented static. I thought 
W. C. Fields died a year or two ago. If 
he did, somebody ought to shoot all the 
other radio comedians. 


U. of Chicago Round Table. Sun. near 
noon. The shock may kill you—it’s intelli- 
gent! And on a Sunday morning! 


Your Hit Parade. Sat. eve. At a cost of 
millions of dollars, a transcontinental sur- 
vey, and an exhaustive analysis, compilation 
and recapitulation is made of the country’s 
choice of the week’s most popular songs. 
So what? Any college sophomore could give 
them an equally good list for $2. 


Sun. eve. Babies, just 




















F THERE is one subject Junior is 
hipped on, it’s New York in the 
summertime. Every year along about this 
time seven million restless souls cram 
into pushcarts, go-carts, cattle cars and 


anything that rolls, to sardine the beaches 


and make hideous the rocks and rills. 
Manhattan becomes the Deserted Vil- 
lage. Even Broadway takes on an air of 
restful boredom and you can hear a pin 
drop at the crossroads of the world. 
Air-conditioned bars, cool roof gar- 
dens, noiseless fans and great buckets of 
cracked ice make New York the best 
little old summer resort of them all— 
try it sometime, but not too many of you. 


New York Notes 


A cover charge doesn’t cover anything 
...+ The only strip tease acts that 
haven't been banned are the ones put on 
by the tax payers ... There are no 
trees on Park Avenue . . . If the motor- 
ists aren't tearing up 8th Avenue, the 
gas & light companies are . . . Polo 
has never been played at the Polo 
Grounds . . . You can tell the waiters 
at the Stork Club by the size of their 
bills . . . Speeding is not allowed on 
the Speedway . . . If all ‘he Tammany 
office holders were laid end to end they 
would be more comfortable . . . The 
New Amsterdam is an old theater . . . 
Two thousand more people have gone 
into the subways than have ever come 
out . . . You can’t park in Central Park 
. . » New Yorkers read their morning 
papers at night, their evening papers at 
noon and the home editions at the race- 
track . . . To get to the North River go 
west, young man . . . At the Rainbow 
Room you need a pot of gold. . . Fifth 
Avenue is the Seventh Avenue from one 
side of town and the Eighth from the 
other . . . Madison Square Garden is no- 
where near Madison Square . . . There 
are twenty-one sea food restaurants with. 
in a cherrystone’s throw of Grand Central 
Station . . . If you stand at the corner 
of 42nd Street & Broadway long enough 
you'll see everybody you ever knew, ex- 
cept the ones who owe you money. 


Drinkstakes 


And now for the newest news on Jun- 
ior’s mixing marathon. What with the 
heat and all, your fatigueable servant has 
decided to take pity on the postman and 
with this month’s award to Charles Ride- 
out, of Roslingdale, Mass., let you scien- 
tific readers take a vacation from your 
test tubes, pestles and lemon peels and 
get out in the open for a few snifters of 
fresh air. ‘ 

But before. you leave, you might make 


HIGH QD HAT 





a note of how winner Rideout concocts 
his ““Orgeat Cocktail.” Writes Mr. R.: 
“One of the joys of life to the connois- 
seur lies in exploring not only the high- 
ways, but also the hyways of any subject. 


‘While Martinis, Manhattans, Perfects, 


etc., are excellent fare for the ordinary 
routine of drinking, it takes some un- 
usual combination to tickle the palate of 
the expert. Here is one that tickles mine, 
and while I freely admit that it is not 
for daily use it adds zest and sparkle to 
the unusual occasion. It is known as 
“The Orgeat Cocktail” and is a grand 
summer drink. The only unusual in- 
gredient is the Orgeat. Syrup, a Nuyens 
product and reasonably priced. Here is 
the low-down: 

5 parts of gin 

1 part syrup of Orgeat 

114 parts lemon juice 

White of one egg 

Fill shaker with ice and shake until 
frosted. Serve very cold. 

Syrup of Orgeat, for your readers’ | 
benefit, is flavored with almond juice 
and orange water, and makes a very 
unusual-tasting drink. May they enjoy it 
as much as I do. You will notice from the 
high percentage of gin in the above that 
this is not a beginner's cocktail!” 


HEREWITH, Junior is pleased to an- 

nounce that last month’s letter man, 
Mr. Stanley Colburn, of Washington, 
D.C., is the possessor of a very fine cock- 
fight cocktail shaker from the 45th St. 
mart of those smart Manhattan marters, 
Messts. Lewis. & Conger, for his recipe 
and philosophical comments on the mix- 
ing of mint. Again, Junior congratulates 
this genius of the julep. 

One final note in the war that Junior 
inadvertently stirred up, with his men- 
tions of corn liquor, comes from Mr. E. 
Myers who either didn’t know where 
he was, or else just forgot to include his 
address. Mr. Myers, it appears, is a 
member of the anti school and states his 
case thusly: 

“I recently read in High Hat several 
recipes for corn liquor drinks. I have 
been a resident of the south for seven 
years, and have had many opportunities 
to taste such concoctions. I want to let 
you in on a recipe which is, perhaps, the 
most palatable and least harmless of all 
yaller cawn drinks. It is called the ‘Sink- 
er. 

“Into a two ounce glass put one table- 
spoon of black coffee, one lump of sugar, 
a jigger of corn liquor, and a cube of ice. 
Stir until ice is melted. Then pour con- 
tents into the sink, and eat the glass.” 
—JUDGE, JR. 








ARE YOU SURE? 





Fifty Questions to Make You Think. 





(CHALLENGE your mental ability! Take 
a pencil and check one of the sug- 

gested answers for each of the questions 

below. 70 is good, and 80 is excellent. 


1. Danger of the Hindenburg exploding 
would have been reduced if the lifting power 
of the dirigible had been obtained by: 

Hydrogen Nitrogen Krypton 
Xenon Fluorine Helium 


2. The new, permanent Neutrality Bill has 
a provision for putting all trade with nations 
at war on a “cash & carry,” “scuttle & run” 
basis. The author is: 

Bernard Baruch Senator Borah 
J. P. Morgan John L. Lewis 


3. The “Rhine Gold” is famous because of: 


The War debt 
The Rubr 


Rhine wine 
The opera of Wagner 


4. You needn't be very wise to know which 
of the following is popularly called the 
“Baltimore Sage’: 
Lord Baltimore 
George Jean Nathan 


Wallis Simpson 
Henry L. Mencken 


5. A well-known playwright has a revolving 
hut, designed to face the sun all day long. He 
is: 

Maxwell Anderson 
Eugene O'Neill 


George Kaufman 
George Bernard Shaw 


6. We'll tell you that agriculture is the 
largest industry in the United States today. 
Which of these is second largest? 

Mining Automobile Steel 
Shipping Railroads Glass 


7. The oldest horse race in the United 
States is the: 

Santa Anita Handicap 
Saratoga’s Travers Stakes 


Kentucky Derby 
Belmont Stakes 


8. On the surface, it might seem a good 
idea to serve candytufts for dessert, but first 
make sure what they are: 
Sweets Plants 
Bedspreads Dogs 


Books 
Candles 


9. If you're a movie fan, you'll know what 
actor was the priest in “San Francisco,” the 
mechanic in “Fury,” the Portuguese fisher- 
man’ in “Captains Courageous” and the 
carnival spieler in “They Gave Him a Gun”: 
Clark Gable Lee Tracy 
Spencer Tracy Paul Muni 


10. Strangely enough, the odd-numbered 
symphonies of two of. the greatest composers 
have won most popularity. Choose the two: 
Beethoven Liszt Tschaikowsky 
Brahms Schumann Bruch 


11. The first woman to receive a major 
Pulitzer Prize in journalism is: 

Mrs. Roosevelt Margaret Mitchell 
Sigrid Unset Anne O'Hare McCormick 


12. In northeastern Spain a strange people 
with an even stranger language are fighting 
for their lives. They are the: 
Basques Sevillians 
Catalonians Asturians 


Valencians 
Castillians 
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13. You may be one of the many persons 
in the United States who toyed with the idea 
of suicide during the past year. Do you 
know approximately how many actually fin- 
ished the job? 


10,000 25,000 50,000 
14. Name a new star, not of the movies, 
discovered in 1936 by Kazuakai Gomi, a 


Tokyo barber. 


Comus 
Nova Lacertae 


Fu Hsi 
Nuevo Mundo 


Jurojin 
Fuji 


15. If you were in Europe and, looking up, 
suddenly saw a crowd of youngsters dropping 
out of the blue, it’s pretty sure you'd be 
seeing a mass parachute jump in: 

France 
Spain 


Germany 
Denmark 


Italy 
Russia 


16. Uncle Sam has imported a plant to help 
eliminate droughts. It is a variety of one 
of the following: 
Cowslip 

Sage brush 


Bluebell 
Goldenrod 


Dandelion 
Sheep bush 


17. President Roosevelt is adept at catch- 
ing a certain fish which abounds in the Gulf 
of Mexico off the east coast of Texas. 

Sword fish Turbot 
Cod Salmon 


Herring 
Tarpon 


18. If “Women workers of the world, 
unite!’ becomes the cry, we'll have to reckon 
with how many of ‘em in this country? 


18,000,000 11,000,000 6,000,000 


19. Let's start a world cruise in the good 
ship JUDGE. First landing the capitol of 
British Guiana: 
Caracas 
Paramaribo 


Bodegas 
Santiago 


Georgetown 
Hopetown 


20. A celebrated enchantress changed the 
companions of famous Odysseus into swine. 
Helios Athena 
Aeetes Aphrodite 


Hermes 
Circe 


21. If you visited Harewood House, you 

would recognize original Chippendale chairs 

by their: 

Splat and pierced backs Inlays 

Sumptuously carved and open-work backs 
Rich red upholstery 


22. A baseball star and pecan farmer is: 


Lou Gehrig Bill Dickey Joe McCarthy 
Joe DiMaggio Carl Hubbell Tom Henrich 


23. China's first lady, who has come to rep- 
resent Chinese womanhood, recently opened 
a radio-telephone service between China and 
the United States. Her name is: 

Madame Sun Yat Sen Anna May Wong 
Pearl Buck Mayling Soong Chiang 


24. A group of Russians recently established 
an air base at the North Pole. In 1909, as 
far as is known, the first human being set 
foot there. It was: 
Richard E. Byrd 
Robert Peary 


Floyd Bennett 
Roald Amundsen 


25. If you go about looking for people 

likely to be pyromaniacs you'll be hunting 

for: 

Mad actors Petty thieves Murderers 
Firebugs Pick pockets 


' 26. What Supreme Court judge, active since 


1911, resigned June 2? 
Butler McReynolds 
Sutherland Van Devanter 


Hughes 
Brandeis 


27. <A century ago, the so-called love apple 
was considered a poisonous fruit. Now a 
great factor in our daily diet, we call it a: 
Pomegranate Cucumber Egg plant 
Pear Tomato Persimmon 


28. Though cases of embezzlement seem 
rare, and the majority of workers are un- 
doubtedly honest, the yearly loss to employers 
in the United States through dishonest em- 
ployes is approximately: 

$ 1,000,000 $10,000,000 $ 15,000,000 
$50,000,000 $75,000,000 $200,000, 000 


29. If someone sent you a pamphlet of latest 

“Jungle” news, it would probably be: 

Hobo happenings A book by Kipling 
‘News of big game hunters 


30. Frijole Canyon is a historic spot in 
Bandelier National Park, an untouched re- 
treat in the State of: 

Arizona 
Texas 


Wyoming 
New Mexico 


California 
Utah 


31. Thirty years ago, one of Europe’s present 
leaders wrote a book on marriage. Surpris- 
ingly, it was: 
Mussolini 
Hitler 


Stalin 
Caballero 


Anthony Eden 
Leon Blum 


32. A recent survey shows that automobiles 
head the list of family wants. Next choice is: 
Radio 


Refrigerator Vacuum cleaner 
Oil Burner 


Insurance Rug 


33. “I have always made a better bargain 

for our men than an outsider COULD. We 

have never had to bargain against our men 

and we don’t expect to begin now.” Who's 

that speaking? 

Alfred Sloan Henry Ford Pierre Dupont 
J. P. Morgan John L. Lewis 


34. The per capita cost of maintaining our 
army is: 
$4.80 $3.00 $17.40 
35. Do you know by what means the 
American public will get $16,000,000 worth 
of extra light yearly without additional cost? 

A new daylight savings plan 

A new phosphorescent substance 

New gas-filled Tungsten electric bulb 


36. United States has now only one woman 
minister abroad. She is Minister to Nor- 
way and has long been prominent in Wash- 
ington society. 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh Ruth Bryan Owen 
Amelia Earhart Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
Florence Allen Frances Perkins 
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37. We've heard a lot about matelasse this 
year. Of course, you know it's a: 
sailor boat seige tower 
dress fabric color filibuster 


38. If he’s a Supreme Court judge he may 
serve a life term. If he’s a senator each 
term will be: 


two years four years Six years 
39. Anyone who collects insects for study 
is an: 

ethnologist etiologist botanist 
entomotomist entomologist geologist 


40. Which of these old southern cities has 
a famous Rhododendron Festival each June? 


Richmond, Va. Lynchburg, Va. 
Asheville, N.C. Savannah, Ga. 
41. The present Secretary of War is: 

Cordell Hull Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Henry A. Wallace Claude A. Swanson 


Harry Hines Woodring Daniel C. Roper 


42. Segovia is a famous guitar player. A 
famous painting of a guitar player is by: 
Matisse Manet Monet Picasso 


43. Since jazz is now being taught in some 
schools, it might be well to know who 
wrote “Let’s Call The ‘Whole Thing Off,” 
“They Can’t Take That Away From Me,” 
and “Slap That Bass.” 

George Whiteman Carmen Lombardo 
Irving Berlin George Gershwin 


44. Pair the right husbands with their 
wives: 

1. Dorothy Parker a. Sinclair Lewis 

2. Betty Compton b. Alan Campbell 

3. Dorothy Thompson c. James Walker 


45. The State flower of Ohio is the: 


Wild rose Bluebonnet Lilac 
Carnation Black-eyed Susan 


46. What outstanding American writer is 
the author of Parnassus on Wheels, Kathleen, 
The Haunted Bookship, Shandygaff, John 
Mistletoe and a long list of other notable 
books? 

Christopher Morley Alexander W oollcott 
Sinclair Lewis H. G. Wells 


47. The grand old man of baseball is: 


Babe Ruth Carl Hubbell Chuck Dressen 
Bob Feller Connie Mack Bili Terry 


48. A system of printing or transcribing 
for the blind in which the characters are 
represented by tangible points is called: 

Stenoty pe Lettish Nepali 
Braille Photolithography Telegu 


49. Pair each race with its proper track: 


1. Futurity Stakes a. Churchill Downs 
2. Kentucky Derby _ b. Pimlico 
3. Preakness c. Belmont Park 


50. If, while walking through the streets 
of London, you chanced on a yoeman of the 
guards, you might hail him thus: 


Hey, bozo! Hi, beefeater! 
Cheerio, bloke! ’Eh limey 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 31 


Number of correct answers 
Multiply by two for score 


July 1937 
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In these caricatures of a dozen celebrities, Frank Dunn 
has eliminated everything from their faces and caught 
them with one or two pen lines. If you can’t recognize 
all of his victims, you'll find their names on page 30. 














WHO DONE IT? 


We Furnish the Clues. You Furnish the Murderer 


Jon Roberts, Hollywood screen idol, has his face lifted once each 
week to keep his chin from sweeping the floor. His four-hair mous- 
tache is his pride-and joy. He dyes it, trims it, and insures it. 


Roberts is so scared he goes home for the first time in years and 
hides in his wife's clothes closet. There the family skeleton, Charlie, 
shakes bones with the actor and loses his shirt. To add fuel to the 
fire, Roberts refuses to autograph his rib. 


The $1,000 bail, minus the usual ten percent fee, is furnished by 
Al Kingman, his agent. Kingman’s dazzling blonde companion stuns; 
the actor. “What's your name?” Jon asks of her. “Roberts,” she 
replies. ““You must be my wife, Hazel,’ says Roberts. They clinch, 
fade out. Kingman gnashes his teeth. Jon has stolen the woman he 
loves. 


He waits till she leaves, then hurriedly dresses and scampers over 
to confide with Dimples Darling, his only true friend. “What—oh 
what shall I do!” he begs of her. “Hand me my sun glasses,” she says, 
“we're going on a binge.” 
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While dining at the Dirty Derby with the baby star, Dimples 
Darling, who is really an old Singer Midget, a waitress brings Jon 
some mashed potatoes, in which is etched “I’m givin’ ya de woiks 
tonight! Signed—Sugar.” The only Sugar he remembers is a grey- 
hound at the dogtracks. 


Joe and Jim, two poor burglars who want to go into the restau- 
rant business, creep up. They jack up the Roberts mansion and 
swimming pool and wheel it away. Roberts sneaks out and calls 
the police, who rush over arid arrest him. 


Late that evening, Roberts awakes and stares into four piercing 
eyes. “Martha!” he cries, “My first wife!’ ‘“Twotimer!” she leers 
behind her glasses, “So you left your Sugar because I grew a beard 
and got a job in the circus!” ‘Please, please,” replies Jon, “go get a 
shave, I'll speak to you tomorrow.” 


Martha marches down to Joe and Jim’s hamburger stand and 
buys a pitcher of black coffee. “Know who I am?” asks Martha, “I’m 
Jon Roberts’ first wife!” “Last one to phone a blackmail message to 
Roberts is it,” says Joe to Jim, scurrying away. 



















Hazel Roberts enters the night club on the arm of Al Kingman, 
“Hello!” says the actor, “Yes, this is Jon Roberts, star of Love, there to discover her husband with Miss Darling. ‘So this is how you 


Fine Stuff, an N.G. picture. What do you wish? Blackmail? You'll spend your evening, trocking at the Trocadero!” “Sshhhh, you'll wake 
have to take it up with my agent. Goodnight.” Joe and Jim are Dimples,” Jon cautions. “I hate you!” cries Hazel, stalking out. 
foiled. Roberts has incurred their undying enmity. “Spirited woman,” compromises Al, thinking of his commission. 


The next day a huge box arrives in the dead letter office—marked, 
“DON’T OPEN TILL CHRISTMAS.” Curiosity aroused, the 

A storm is raging outside, but Roberts braves it, drags Dimples postman takes a peek. Behind dark glasses lies Jon Roberts, chewed 
home and tucks her to sleep in her crib. It is the last seen of the to bits, wrapped up in his fan mail. 


actor alive. WHO DONE IT? (See page 31) 


A X-Word a Day Keeps 
the Heat Waves Away 


—Get this big 
FREE Volume 


If you think working puzzles is a serious business, reserved for grandma 
and people who have a lease on a mausoleum, you’ve never stuck your 
nose in one of Judge’s very own X-Word Puzzle Books! MHere’s your 
chance to dive into an easy chair for hours of guaranteed entertain- 
ment. If you already know Judge’s puzzles, here’s a FREE Feast! 


Why We Make This FREE Offer 


Frankly, we want to give you this special chance to become ac. 
quainted with the NEW JUDGE. It is now America’s biggest 
humor magazine value. By subscribing NOW you get the work of 
the best funny men in America and also the JUDGE X-WORD PUZ- 
ZLE OMNIBUS free. Fill in and mail the coupon below. You will 
get 24 issues of the NEW JUDGE and the book. 


24 Issues of Judge.............. $2.75 

X-Word Puzzle Omnibus FREE 
ou MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
JUDGE, 
16 East 48th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Enter my subscription at $2.75 and send me 24 issues of 
Judge and Judge’s X-Word Puzzle Omnibus. 
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These three X-WORD PUZZLE BOOKS, which have made 
i nally at 
3 thousands how! with mirth, were published origi y 










Address 








the price of $1.50 each. ‘Now in this : 
FREE if you mail the cou- 
Enclosed find my check for $:...:..—...... i peg ee 
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Make money in 


a business of 


your own. 


—no capital required 
—no investment 


—no interference with your 
college work 


—start 
town 


in your own home 


—you have the entire sum- 
mer in which to gather 
momentum 


—and once under way this 
business will go on paying 
you a regular monthly in- 
come right through your 
college years. 


This is a dignified business 
- +. and the opportunity is 
out of the ordinary. We sug- 
gest that, if you are inter- 
ested, you write at once for 
complete information. No 
obligation on your part. 


Address 


JUDGE 


16 East 48th Street 
New York City 
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Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 384 
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Submitted by Mildred Corlette, Nashville, Tenn. 


Horizontal 


. Cleaner Uppers (init.). 


His Nibs. 


. This should never be knifed. 

. To enjoy poor health. 

. This one got his, if the government left any. 

. A fabulous old bird. 

. An American institution which diminishes rap- 


idly in summer. 


. Jeeves. 

. American Rotund Ladies’ Union. 

. Turned up the worms. 

. Pil take — — — —. 

. How Surrealist art looks to most of us. 

. Where they didn’t find the bank robbers. 

. Aunt Minerva claims she had one when she 


was young. 


. What he said he loved her for. 

. A banker’s reply. 

. This is distinctly negative. 

. We all have a lot of these. 

. A summer coat. 

. Preposition. 

. Before the fix. 

. Ouch! 

. A common article. 

. Junk sea. 

. What golfers are always trying to go around in. 
. Old Elms. 

. Poetic yarn. 

. Cerebellum’s child. 

. Pertains to the boss’s letter (abbr.). 
. What dogs do on flower beds. 

. This one’s complicated. 

. We hear they say this to Hitler’s face. 
. Part of the king’s privilege. 

. Home, sweet home to the gypsies. 

. These are very moving pictures. 

. Land of the spree (init.). 

. A regular old grind. 

. If you do this, watch out for bill collectors. 
. Famous night spot. 

. This will keep you in the pink. 

. What ping-pong players fight over. 
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Vertical 


How to start a daisy-chain. 

Just so, to a Latin. 

How to keep jokes. 

These hang around in clusters. 
Feminine secret. 

. Lots of collegians get this in June (init.). 
. Oklahoma Threshing Society. 

. Headquarters of organized labor. 

. Poor place to take a walk at present. 
. Division of time. 

. What actors do on their vacations. 

. Shucked. 

. Wears away. 

. Junior’s parking place. 


19. Change direction. 


. An old French substitute for water. 

. If you didn’t like that one, try this. 

. Patronage. 

. Conscientious objector. 

. Walking around in a fog. 

. Good presidential timber, according to dad. 

. Sock breaker. 

. Beginning to be irate. 

. Over the bottom. 

. Small edition. 

. Add an afterthought. 

. How a silly girl acts when she takes a drink. 

. To park on a high place. 

. Support of the White House. 

. King. 

. Expert Manufacturers International Alliance. 

. The bachelor’s last stand. 

. The start of a city in Bombay Province. 
(Sorry!) 

. Pretty sour outside of California, too. 

. What most people do where they get bumped. 

. What to do with your money. 


. If this goes far enough, it will achieve anony- 
mousness. 


. Short cigarette. 


. What the country cousin stood in before the 
skyscrapers. 


. Any old hen can do this. 
. You, getting familiar in French, 





Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 385 
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Submitted by E. M. Rice, E. Lynn, Mass. 
Horizontal Vertical 
1. Well, thank goodness it’s over! 1. Favorite dessert of debutantes, 
10. Varsity dance. 2. “‘What’s that?” 
13. Exclamation. 3. Popular in steaks, 
14. Animated traveling bag. 4. Sprites. 
16. Left! Right! 5. Svelte. 
17. A Kentucky Cobb. 6. Naughty. Naughty. 
18. Where bridge players kick their partners, 7. Almost big. 
20. Something nice to be held in. 8. Scotch porridge. 
22. Rude. 9. Add an O and save your money (Two words) 
24. Soup holders. 10. These are very boring. 
25. The start of s endene. 11. One of the Smith family. 
26. Girl’s name. 12. “Aw, cut it!” 
27. A famous builder of tunnels. 15. M > “ A 
28. The old parlor couch on wheels. a 
30. Big ponds. 17. I do it all the time (two words) 
31. Boring, to say the least. 19. Took sick. 
33. Excuse for going astray. 21. Scurry. 
35. Darned Smart Woman. 22. The buckeye state (abbr.) 
36. Cough drops (init. and adv.) 23. These make quite a stir. 
37. The lawyer’s girl friend. 25. Look. 
38. Another racket. 27. You'll be sorry if you do. 
40. Dough maker. 28. Smudge. 
41. Juggernaut of the highways. 29. Edward, old kid, old pal, old sock. 
43. You are now entering Tallahassee. 32. Where the bill collector finds his customers. 
45. The aged counselor. 34. A small divident. 
47. This girl sounds hungry. 39. The age of innocence? 
49. Emery ® theme oe hi 42. Quite a blade, this one. 
a. 9 pve = co bare, apelied Cite wag, 44. You’re on French ground now. 
a. Te A 45. This fellow is always monkeying around. 
54. A binder. 
= Ss ‘ 46. Madder than that, even. 
55. This is a bird. 48. Brash 
56. You'll find these in vinegar. » STAse mean. ‘ 
58. News you like to hear. 50. Your own Daddy’s daughter. 
60. An overgrown quart. 53. Daughters of the American Tad Poles. 
61. One who lopes. 55. Perissodactyl ungulate. 
62. That type measure again. 57. To work together. 
64. According to Mr. Webster, these are articles 58. Knowledge. 
made of Esparto grass, if you know what that 59. This is not that. 
is. 299 
6€. That well known dessert of all printers. 61. Chorus girl 8 support. 
. 63. T.o! Tt is I! 
67. A fender dimple. 3 
. Something ‘“‘scanties” have that petticoats 65. Tax adjuster. 
don’t. 66. This is just added on. 








-. « » Sturdy enough to stand 





THE HANDIEST POCKET 
KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 


@ Once you've used it, 
the Christy Sport Knife 
will have as warm a place 
in your heart as your 
favorite fishing rod .. . 
Neat, handy, useful, and 
durable . . . Brass frame, 
heavily chromium plated. 
Blade of finest razor 
steel. 


Smart... practical 

Graceful design, light weight; 
fine enough to wear on your 
silver, gold or platinum chain 


up under the use to which 
you put a knife. 


Three blades in one 


Instantly opened or 
closed with one hand. 
No broken fingernails. 
“Blade locks 

easily in any 
one of 3 
lengths . .. 
really three 
blades in one. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 
$1.00. Please use coupon be- 
low. Satisfaction guaranteed. 







Actual Size 





DEALERS—Be among ‘the first to sell this 
novel profit item. Write at once for full 
particulars and prices. 
ae re See renee, fer Proposition: 
THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio Ji 
Enclosed is $1.00, for which please send me a 
ee! Ss Knife. If | am not entirely satisfied 
the knife, 


with | may return it and my $1.00 will be 
refunded. (Ohio orders add 3c for sales tax.) 














The Thayer—West Point 


on the U. S. Military Reservation 
at WEST POINT, N. Y. 

This thoroughly modern, fireproof 
TREADWAY INN which accom- 
modates 300 overlooks the beautiful 
Hudson River and offers every attrac- 
tion for permanent and transient guests. 
Cocktail Grill. 


All the sports of a su- 
perior resort hotel, plus 
the opportunity to enjoy 
the many activities of the 
Cadets. 





James A. Boyce, Resident Manager 











MAIL ME! 
And Make More Money! 


We want new, wide-awake subscrip- 
tion representatives! No investment 
but your time! Each new subscrip- 
tion or renewal means money in 
your pocket! Write immediately to 


JUDGE MAGAZINE, INC. 


16 East 48th Street 
New York, New York 

















Licensed for use under the methods skank Cueto, M.D., 
Cincinnati, Obio, and aceording to U. 8. Patent No. 

2055128. Other U. 8. Patents pending. 
The vacuum created in the XERVAC 
helmet by the compressor mechanism 
draws the blood into capillaries that nour- 
ish the hair cells. The following cycle of 
ressure forces the blood out of the capil- 
aries and into the veins. This continuous 
action sends a nourishing blood supply to 
the hair cells, thus atimulatin normal hair 
growth. See your barber, uty shop 
operator or local Crosley radio and refrig- 
erator dealer ...-or write direct to— 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
t. 737-3 Cincinnatl,O. ©1937, The C.R. Corp. 











SUMMER RENDEZVOUS 
FOR SOPHISTICATES! 


In a secluded scenic location, yet near 
best: attractions. Right-at-hand-are-our 
own golf course, surf and sun bathing 
beach (dress in your room)—-sailing, 
and all sports, with accent on deep-sea 
fishing. Clientele is limited to socially 
congenial guests, and the environment 
is luxuriously informal. 


THE 
CORAL ISLAND 
CLUB 


JACK PEACOCK GREEN, Managing di- 
rector. Information from your travel agent, 
or our New York representative, Frederick 
G. Heller, 500 Fifth Avenue (PEnn. 
6-0665), or address Mr. Green in Bermuda. 
Cable: “‘Coralisle.” 


BERMUDA 





Answers to 
Famous Faces 


. Josef Stalin 

Carter Glass 

. Andrew Mellon 

. William Randolph Hearst 
. David Lloyd George 

. Mahatma Ghandi 

. James J. Walker 


Pope Pius 
; Alfred E. Smith 
. Raymond Moley 


. Bernard Baruch 
. Duke of Windsor 


~ 
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WEEKEND FUN 


66 | bY voices ring out merrily, games 

and laughter reign—” may have 
been party patter of the good old days, 
but it’s a far cry from the dramatic play 
possibilities of today. 

With tennis, swimming, golf and the 
like putting up formidable opposition 
from the outdoors, it’s mighty good par- 
lor fun that will keep a dozen guests 
occupied for an afternoon or evening. 

Of course, every hostess is faced with 
an important decision. Does she want 
the evening fun to be light—frothy—a 
few hours’ diddle-daddling to pass the 
time quickly, or is she looking for the 
unusual parlor tricks to set tongues wag- 
ging next day. 

Much may be said for the frothy— 
much, indeed, if it’s poured out at regu- 
lar intervals to the Jeticate tune of ice 
clinking! Combine this with a touch of 
the mysterious, perhaps, and it’s a ninety 
to one shot your party will be rated a 
success. 

This is an easy one to baffle them from 
the beginning. Draw the curtains in the 
living room, arrange ‘circular seating for 
the guests against the walls and place a 
small table in the middle of the room. 
Light one weak lamp, shaded by a 
colored handkerchief and supply soft, 
weird, muted music. Then bring on the 
guests. 

All being seated, out comes Mr. M., a 
guest who has been instructed to act as 
amateur magician. He should wear a 
turban, if possible, but in any event he 
should be prepared to carry off the pro- 
ceedings with much savoir-faire. 

Mr. M. produces a pack of cards, 
chooses any nine cards from the deck 
and arranges them in three rows, three 
in each row. Then he leaves the room 
while another guest points at one of the 
cards. Mr. M. returns, is told who 
pointed at a card and, apparently through 
extreme concentration on both his part 
and the part of the pointer, finally 
touches the card that was indicated. Re- 
peat this several times, and if you think 
it won't baffle your guests, just try to do 


it before reading the following explana- 
tion. 

The secret of this trick is to appoint 
another of the guests, someone least 
likely to be suspected to act as stooge. 
Mr. Stooge must manage to let Mr. M. 
know which card has been indicated. This 
is done by using the face as a map on 
which there are three rows corresponding 
to the three card rows. Thus, top row, 
right, left and middle forehead; middle 
row, tight eye, bridge of nose and left 
eye; bottom row, right cheek, chin and 
left cheek. By the simple expedient of 
tweaking the nose or rubbing the chin, 
etc., Mr. Stooge tips off Mr. M. as to the 
card indicated. 

Your guests will all start talking about 
the power of concentration, the occult 
and the psychic, and that is'the time for 
you to pick up the tempo of the party by 
returning to the frothy. 


HERE'S a word game to give the slow 
of wit something to chew over until 
your next shambles. You start like this: 
‘‘My aunt’ hates wine, but loves beer. 
She adores tweed, abhors silk, likes 
spoons, dislikes forks, doesn’t like roses 
but loves buttercups, hates fun, but likes 
weekends. 

By this time, you explain, everybody 
should be able to add to the list of your 
aunt’s likes and dislikes. So start making 
the rounds. Of course, no one should let 
the cat out of the bag as he catches on. 
Go as many rounds as you like, but there 
will always be someone who just won't 
see it. 

Of course, you have already figured 
out that ‘“My aunt” likes only words that 
contain a doubled letter. But it will keep 
‘em guessing for a while. 

Just to finish it off, expose this one. 
You have a dollar and fifteen cents in 
change in your pocket, yet you can't 
change a quarter, a half dollar or a dol- 
lar. What are the coins that you have? 

’ A quarter, a half dollar and four dimes 
is the right answer, but it isn’t easy to 
figure it out. 


Solutions of Puzzles in this Issue 
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Answers to 
Are You Sure? 


. Helium 

Bernard Baruch 

. The opera of Wagner 
Henry L. Mencken 
George Bernard Shaw 

. Railroads 

. Saratoga’s Travers Stakes 
. Plants 

. Spencer Tracy 

. Beethoven and Tschaikowsky 
. Anne O'Hare McCormick 
. Basques 

. 50,000 

. Nova Lacertae 

. Russia 

. Sheep bush 

. Tarpon 

. 11,000,000 

. Georgetown 

. Circe 

. Sumptuously carved and open-work backs 
. Carl Hubbell 

. Mayling Soong Chiang 

. Robert Peary 

. Firebugs 

. Van Devanter 

. Tomato 

. $200,000,000 

. Hobo news 

. New Mexico 

. Leon Blum 

. Insurance 

. Henry Ford 

. $3.00 

. New gas-filled Tungsten electric bulb 
. Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
. Dress fabric 

. Six years 

. Entomologist 

. Asheville, N. C. 

. Harry Hines Woodring 

. Manet 

. George Gershwin 

» ia Be fa 
.-Carnation 

. Christopher Morley 

. Connie Mack 

. Braille 

a! a 

. Hi, beefeater! 
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Here’s Who Done It 














Murderer: Dimples Darling 
Motive: Frustrated love 
Weapon: False teeth 














This is ‘all very cute - but who’ got a can opener ? 


» Mie 





DOLE PINEAPPLE JUICE “om HAWAII 











HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 





THE NATION says: 


ere is probably no better intro- 


auction coocmmorrernterrccccest =» COMPLETE 00 

rary theories abou 

ology, Dsychology and hygiene of sex.” ONE VOLUME= 

NEW REPUBLIC says: 389 PAGES 
“Has all the aqelities ofascientific text 

except dullness. 









of the Sexual Cruelty and Pain in 
elation to Sex 

Hermaphroditism 

Sexual Abstinence 

Sex Intercourse and 
ealth 

The Choice of a Mate 


Zones 
Impulse in 


Fertility and Sterility 
Divorce 


Mon 
rhe Nature of Birth 
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Fre meni pm Coitus 
The. Sexual Athlete: 





and 
*s Change 
Age 





in 


ealous 
Homosexuality Married. Love 


Preparation for Marriage 


amy; Polygamy 


Satyriasis; Nympho- 
mania 


His LATEST 
BOOK on the 
SEXUAL LIFE 
CRYSTALLIZES 

the FINDINGS 

of a LIFETIME 


cm VAN DOREN soys: 


e@ best one-volume treatment of 
sex . the English language.” 


BERTRAND RUSSELL says: 


“Few books on the subject of sex can 
be so confidently recommended as this 


truly admirable volume.” 
ed 
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Pre-marital Knowledge 
and Expertes + ood 
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Chitabiren: ‘Sen Life dur- 
ng Pregnancy; Imme- 
ietel After 
Souuat eeling in Women 
Sex Practice in Marriage 
Methods — Technique >), 
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xual Pleasure and 
Conception 
Positions in Coltus 
Sex Life and Nervous 
Disorders 
Difficulties 
Freud *s ‘‘Unconscious”’: 


**Libido”’ 
The Art of Love 


Sex Life of Unmarried 


Sezual Fet Fetishes and 
Seswat A Adiuctmants 
Sex Happiness 

Age and the Sexual 


ulse 
The Sexual Impulse and 
Love 

Leow pleats of Women; 


Esthetics of Coitus 
Ex wensten os and 

epressi 
Substitutes "s for Sex 
Glossary of Sexual Terms 
Index 
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take advantage of 


Havelock Ellis. I will < de 


Mail to Emerson Books Inc., Dept. 41-J, 251 West 19th St., New York 


your offer of Free Inspection for 5 days of PSYCHOLOGY OF 


I am sending you this portion of advertisement with my name and address in margin, od | 
sit with postman $3.00 and few cents postage when book m4. £4 


I am to have the steclions of returning book within five days, for full refund of purchase 
price. (If you wie to save postage, send only $3.00. Same money-back guarantee. ) 








Off with the old, 
On with the new— 


NEW JUDGE 


offers you a monthly laugh 
tonic! Don’t miss a single issue 
—Subscribe now! 








Judge, 16 E. 48th St., New York City- 


I want Judge for myself. Here’s 
$1.50 for one year. $2.75 for two years. 


Name 





Address 








IF | DARE SAY SO 


By CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


HE heavens fall and the earth goes 
up in flames, in Spain. ALFONSO 
OF THE BOURBONS, at London's 
Savoy, reaches for another helping of the 
caviar, sighs as one whose conscience is 
in the pink, and rules that his eldest son, 
the COUNT OF CAVADONGA, shall 
not inherit the thrones of Castile and 
Leon, because he is divorced. . . . The 
majesty of kings unhorses me... . 
LORD HIGH EXECUTIONER P. V. 
McNUTT follows brave Magellan half 
way around the weary earth to bring 
light and civilization to brown brothers 
who dwell in the shadow of superstition. 
Trumpets, hautboys, flourishes. . . . The 
natives, holding breath to hear a mani- 
festo from the Great White Father are 
told how and when to drink toasts to 
P. V. McNUTT. . . . RUBE GOLD- 
BERG has quit drawing BOOB Mc- 
NUTT for the funnies. He couldn't com- 
te with Nature. ... All night the 
focus flame as nations fashion guns to 
blast away another ten million lives, and 
the cables buzz with matter of great 
moment. It is officially denied that the 
DUKE OF WINDSOR has returned to 
his knitting to calm his nerves. bee 
is the thing, girls, and have you hear 
that foreign troops may be withdrawn 
from Spain if the home folk growl too 
much about the blood and taxes? 
NGLAND must be something of a 
success for CHARLES and ANNE 
LINDBERGH. At least, it gives them 
rivacy for the birth of another son. 
Well if we've lost our LINDBERGHS 
and ORVILLE WRIGHT'S plane to 
England, it’s been our own fault, and 
maybe we'll do.better next time... . 
I saw DICK MERRILL on his return 
from his little business flight to London. 
There's another flying pioneer who 
should be rewarded with a chance to 
make some money out of his skill and 
courage . . . and don’t forget that an 
American ship, the NC-4, with an Amer- 
ican navy crew in command of ALBERT 
CUSHING READ first flew across the 
Atlantic Ocean. COMMANDER READ 
has no biography in the current Who's 
Who in America, and most Americans 
believe that Englishmen were first to fly 
the ocean. . . . Did you ever have to 


make a commencement address? I did, 
and at my own. Alma Mater, too. I 
couldn’t take it lightly, though they 
won't remember anything I said. About 


32 


all the wisdom I could give them I give 
you in one sentence: Never believe that 
you can make people better by passing 
laws. Well, one more sentence, maybe: 
Government can never do anything for 
anybody. . . . Despair? Not at all. Who 
invented this idea of casting thy burden 
on the Government, anyway? 
HENRY COLLINS BROWN is well 
along in the seventies, and prob- 
ably should have an Assistant appointed 
for him, but he’s just turned out the best 
book of his career. A Mind Mislaid, he 
calls it, about the three years he spent in 
an insane asylum, crazy as a bug... 
and he is as sane as SENATOR BORAH 
today. . . . No smart newspaper got to 
MR. VAN DEVANTER as soon as he 
got his black dress off, and none ex- 
tracted an interview on How it Feels to 
be Able to Quit Talking Like God. .-... 
CARL VAN DOREN was saying that 
he is up to his forelock in writing a 
biography of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
which probably will be the thickest 
FRANKLIN book yet published . . . 
but he couldn’t tell me what has hap- 
pened to PHILLIPS RUSSELL, who, in 
1926, wrote “Benjamin Franklin, The 
First Civilized American.” .. . LINTON 
WELLS has put on so much flesh and 
is getting so dignified that I’m afraid 
he'll never quite live up to my expecta- 
tions. For years I've been urging him to 
fly around the world non-stop. That’s 
the only real stunt flight worth making 
now. . . . WELLS has been around the 
world a dozen times, and lately turned 
out a book, “Blood on the Moon.” . . 
I thought the North Pole was ours be- 
cause it was discovered by DR. FRED- 
ERICK COOK in 1908 and visited 
by many Americans since, including 
PEARY, BYRD and ELLSWORTH. 
. . . The Russians thought it was theirs 
until they found it drifting like a harvest 
worker. ...I had a letter from T. 
EVERETT HARRE the other day, relat- 
ing the inside details of the blasting of 
DR. COOK’S reputation by BEN 
HAMPTON and RAY LONG, owner 
and editor, respectively, of Hampton's 
Magazine. HARRE got COOK to write 
his story for the magazine. Then Hamp- 
ton and Long labeled it Dr. Cook Con- 
fesses, to pump up circulation. COOK 
confessed nothing except that he dis- 
covered the Pole, but the country ac- 
cepted the headline as truth. It’s a joy 
to add that the magazine died soon there. 
after of too much circulation. . . . Most 
picturesque figure in’science: DR. AUG- 
USTE PICCARD. . . . My town, 
Yonkers, made a show of itself by pass- 
ing an ordinance compelling everybody 
to wear customary street attire on its 
streets. I bow low.to JUDGE FREDER- 


ICK CRANE, who tossed the ordinance 
out the window, saying: “The law of 
the proper thing to do is not written in a 
book.” . . » Many things I do not un. 
derstand. For instance, why be captious 
about selling helium abroad while we 
are selling planes and knocked-down 
battleships wholesale and retail? .. . 
And let us not quit building airships 
because they fall apart and burn up. If 
men had stopped building boats when 
the first thousand had sunk, Queen Mary 
today would be just a dowager. 

AT CROWE, kidnaper and robber, 

has gone virtuous in his old age, and 
the big town newspapers give him col- 
umns of publicity on his silly schemes 
to end crime by some spectacular dido. 
PAT has been living off the notoriety of 
his crimes for a generation. If he'd pi 
down and let the cops manage the fe 
he'd be doing a service to law and order. 
. .’. I never have been able to cheer a 
criminal for refraining from crimes after 
he’s too weak to tote a gun. . . . New 
York’s FIORELLO bows and bows, and 
one is for making the girls quit their 
teasing at the burlesque shows. Oh, how 


?® 


indignant was the Mayor when he dis- 
covered that ladies were undressing on 
the stage! . . . It had been going on for 
twenty years, and quite naughtily (with 
good-looking girls, that means) ever 
since LA GUARDIA became Mayor, but 
he just heard of it when the church 
people (voters all) began to cry havoc. 
. . » Lunched with H. T. WEBSTER, 
cartoonist, who, it seems to me, has kept 
his sense of humor alight through the 
years—a tough job for a cartoonist who 
succeeds. . . . The expression “at long 
last’ is touted as something EDWARD 
made up. It has been in common use in 
English and Irish families (including my 
own) for centuries, and I’ve always used 
it without being conscious of anything 
unusual. . . . Wouldn't it be amusing 
if the revolution we've been talking 
about for so long would be fought be- 
tween CIO and AFL, without outside 
assistance. . . . MAGAZINER DICK 
BERLIN and BROKER GEORGE 
SUMERS took an automobile instead of 
—_ on account of the dangerous look 

the weather, in the Philippines. Crash, 





a 
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many broken bones. They flew back to 

America as fast as pe blushing. 
or 


... Well, I'm off Blowing Rock, 
North Carolina, but I’m sticking to the 
airways, boys. . . . Horseless carriages 
are all right for adventurers, but the 
wings have come to stay. . . . And I'll 
be back quicker than F.D.R. can say 
JOE ROBINSON. 
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In the arms of Robert Donat 
—strong, daring, eager— 
the alluring Dietrich finds 
the spark that sets her 


aflame... 


ALEXANDER 


KORDA 


presents 


KuiGut WITHOUT ARMOR 


From the novel by Directed by 


JAMES HILTON . JACQUES FEYDER 


Author of A LONDON FILM 
Lost Horizon’ and ‘‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips Released through UNITED ARTISTS 


K.ABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 





SURE IT IS 


_and mighty 
strenuous too! 


“CC PORT, even for the fun of it, 
can be tense and tiring,” says 
MissGloria Wheeden, who shows 
her skill at aquaplaning above 
and at the left. “ Like most of the 
folks who go in for water sports, 
I pride myself on my fine physical 
condition. Yes, I smoke. When I 
feel a bit let-down, I light up a 
Camel and get an invigorating 
‘lift’ in energy.” 
Miss Wheeden’s enjoyment of 
a life from Camels is shared by 
famous champions in many sports, 
and by millions of other men and 
women in all walks of life. When 
an active day drains physical 
and nervous energy, Camels help 
you renew your flow of vim. 
And being mild, they never get 
on your nerves. 
ee . “F s ~ 
\ 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Gnu. Winston-Salem, N. c. 
“MANY. A TIME I’ve 
smoked a Camel to get ' j 
a‘lift,’” says Harry Bur- # “y 7 
mester, printer {/eft}. . COSTLIER 
“With Camels handy, as - 4 TOBACCOS 

~ 2 


I feel I can take the aN Pc 1 os 
tough spots right in : — es eee. ee 


stride. Camels never “yy «finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tire my taste or irritate © ? PUSACCCS, -- Turkish 
say theost—even smok- , . and Domestic...than any 
ing as much as I do.” Thee other popular brand 


1060 PARACHUTE 
JUMPS — no mishaps! 
Floyd Stimson {right} 
started smoking Cam- 
els 10 years ago—at 
the time he made his 
first parachute jump. 
“Camels are so mild, I 
take healthy nerves for 
granted,” says Floyd. 
“I’ve found what I 
wantin Camels— mild- 
ness and tastiness.” 








